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Go» as a {light of hirdst 
Verses a heart has made 
Haply In stm or shade — 
Though yotf wiU make no stir 
Of wiiig-beats in the bltse^ 
No sight or latight or moan» 
Save in those souls alone 
Who laugh and weep ¥rith you* 



In Verona, 

Soft alr» soft fotrntains^ warmed with sun 

And thrilling to their overflow^ 
Where red and white the marbles gleam^ 
And mouldering lions crouch and dream 

Of deeds forgotten long ago* 

And near lived JuUet — passionate 

With love and sorrow — neitlier child 
Nor woman» beautiful and doomed. • • • 
What showers of ahnond-buds have bloomed 
Since love that loyal soul beguiled I 

Now> where she dwelt> gay dancers turn 

With tripping steps to a guitar. 
Oblivious of the spirit sweet 
Who haunts the garden and the street, 
Or trims her lamp in yonder star* 

[I] 



Yet what are marbles^ rich and woni» 

And what Is all Verona's pride 
Of pompous power and holy art» 
To that enraptfiredt tragic heart 
That lived for love and for love died ? 

Lilt of gffltar and fountain's song» 
Your music haunts me» and the breath 

Of ahnond-blossoms brings tp me 

Verona's fragrant memory 
Of love that died and smiled at death* 
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The Butterfly 

A Reading of Grieg's ''Papmon'' 
(To L. W. A.) 

Flutteringt springing^ 

Voisingf and flmging 
Wings of black and of brown and yellow ; 

In shade and gloom. 

In the stmshine mellow. 

On blossom and bloom; 

Now here, now there. 

On earth, in air ; 
Wildly lost In deHrlotis motion. 

Changeful as ocean ; 
Drtink with the frightful. 
Subtly delightful spirit of Life ; 

Laughing In strife 
Of tiniest muscles with zephyr asi^ swirl 

Of warm sweet air — 
And the roses above and below In a whirl 

Of roses everywhere. 

[3] 



Oh, the rapture of it all I — 
The breezes finder and over. 
And the honey-reeking clover. 
And the bees^ narcotic call* 

For lies there some keen nerve 

In a biftterfly's vibrant wing 
That thrills to everything — 

That bends to the faintest swerve 
Of the outermost current of air 
Flowing through untold space 

To his infinitesimal place. 
That he may rejoice in it there — 

Steering his cradled craft 

By the self-same gales that waft 
The mammoth of ocean barks* 
Oh, happiest, happiest time. 

So blissful, so unseeing. 
Buoyant wHh pride of prime 

And guileless joy of being ; 
Now mounting high with the larks. 
Now dipping with merry swallows 
Through eddying curves and hollows 

[4] 



Of a swift and blinding flight. 

That turns and leads and follows 

With never an end in sight — 

Till warm antennas and wing 
Tire of satisfied wiU, 

Weary of flash and fling ; 

And the stmunit of Joy and power. 
The apex of the hour. 

Is reached— and the wind grows chill* 

Is there a prescient spark 
Even in the fragrant dark 

Of a btrtterfl/s flower-foII sotil? 
Where cease the waves that roll 

Throtigh the psychical tsniverse. 
From the worm to the man of lore. 

The lesson to rehearse 
Of Death and the Nevermore, 
Of Life and the Evermore? 
For now, behold, he sinks 
From the high and dizzy brinks 
Of the heights of atmosphere, 
[Si 
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Swayins: and leanings 

'Whh. a, dsLzed and languid fear» 
Trembling, careening. 

The brightntai all receding. 
And dimness intervening. 

And a shadow over the sun — 
Nd "wbrth in prayer nor pleading. 

But down, down, down, 
TiU the harmless wing is stilled 
And the Law has been fulfilled* 
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Invocation to a Rose 

What wouldst thoa say to tne» what wooldst thoti 

give, 
Thout with thy soft, vefmilion, velvet grace, 
Lying impassioned among cloistral leaves ? 
ISSidst their cool emerald thy veins rtsn fire. 
And seem beneath my ctiriotis regard 
Slow to expand with the rich energy 
Of thy desire, as if thou fain wouldst speak* 
Say what thoti wilt, poor dumb and longing thing, 
For I would hold thee deeper in my sense — 
Not less than aU can satisfy a lover* 
Hast thou no other ampler-furnished tongue 
Than fragrant beauty, which doth speak too soft 
For mortal ears? And yet thy languorous silence. 
Thy patient, slow, compelling loveliness. 
Hath kindled in my heart an answering flame. 
And to my soul thine own ahnost doth speak* 
I kiss thee, but thou fad^st beneath the touch, 
[7] 



And kisses are btrt mist and mockery 
That cannot pierce the subtile element 
That binds and yet forever separates* 
So mtfst ottr sotsis renounce this luring hope^ 
This bliss ethereal^ thou flower of mine — 
Not mine, for I but hold thee as thy cup 
Holds the unquaf fed dew, as trees possess 
The passing rapture of a wfldlng bird; 
Or as the old, gray, wistful mountains hold 
The cahn young trees, nor wholly Intermingle 
Until the leaves fall dying to their graves* 
So might thy dust, O rose, and mine at last 
Be merged In burial; yet not for that 
Do I entreat thee, but to give me now — 
Now while the red wine of thine ardent blood 
Sends warm and living currents to the heart — 
Thy message; speak, thy soul to my soul — now! 
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To a Harlequin Moth 

G^eatfire of jocular and vain attire^ 

All parti-htfed and pranked of black and red — 
A clownish garb that mocks my grave desire 

To know whence cam'st thou to this leafy bed 
Where now I find thee at the birth of day — 

From what frail, wild companions hast thou 
flown. 
From what bright gambols art thotf an estray. 

By vagrant winds of morning hither blown ? 

Hast thou with others of thy impish line 

Passed hours of revelry around a flame. 
Leaving behind, less fortunate than thine. 

Their poor gay bodies in a heap of shame ? 
Wert thou less light, less thoughtless than the rest. 

That hast no pity for their sordid fate. 
Lying at ease here on a bush's crest. 

And sleeping with indifference so late ? 

[9] 




Or hast thoti danced In some green, darkening glade 

Of ferns and toadstoolst dampened by the night. 
Where, plrotsettlng with a fair moth-maid, 

Qad In a glimmering veil of virgin white, 
Thotf hast. In all the langti^e known to thee. 

Told her thy love and wed her In the gloom. 
Nor felt that, as the nlght^s sweet mystery 

Encompassed thee, the dawn woold be her tomb ? 

If this perchance be sorrow, cast aside 

The robes that mar with trumpery thy grief ; 
Renounce the masquerade of thy poor pride 

And don the sombre greenery of a leaf. 
Or, apter still, the hues of humble earth* « • • 

Ah, like mankind, thy fate Is not thine own. 
And thou must hide thy heart's sincerest worth 

Beneath a laughing eye, and mourn alone* 

Yet not alone* The God that In a mood 
Of tender humor Unmed thy balls of black 

And red, and all the gracious fancies strewed 
Upon thy gossamer wings and peaked back, 
[lo] 



Witt stoop to pity even thee, poor f riend^ 
Who shar'st witli aSU from priest to Iiarleqaiiit 

The love that guides and guards tis to the end» 
Gives virtue hope, and takes despair from sin. 



["] 






Lovers Unrest 



Thoa lovest me* I am a woman^ so 

I love thee whom I Uked before I loved ; 

For love creates itself » and therefore love 

Is God* * • • ComCf lover minet and sH you down ; 

There at my feet Til teach yoti how to love* 



Take first my hand^ as one who plucks a flower 
To love itf not to crush H in his hold — 
Alack 1 think you a tender flower could bear 
So fierce a pressure^ stupid that you are? 
Poor flowerl See» now, thou hast a rosier hue 
Given to its petals* Nay, thou shalt not have 
It more* * * • Where was I? How can I proceed 
If thou hast not my hand? There, take it then. 
But yet forget not it is but a flower* 
I12I 



Now look at me. * • • Nay, turn thine eyes away — 

I — do not Uke their gaze — I — ^I forgot 

To say 'tis better thoti shooldst often look 

Another way^ that thoti ma/st scan thyself 

To understand if truly thou dost love I 

And to this end FU question thee* Dost think 

Of me at mom and eve^ and ever with 

The self-same love, and love and naught f>ut love ? 



Nay, turn away thine eyesi * * • And dost thou know 

That love for me will ever be as now, 

Wlien I am old and wrinkled, weak perchance ? 

Say naught* If ever thou dost love no more. 

My love will die as it had never been ; 

For my love hangs on thine as bee on flower. 

Who, when the honey-cup is void, hums off 

To gather more — or die — ^as it may be* 



Look back at me, O lover mine 1 and say, 
**I love thee,'' o'er and o'er* My heart is full 
[13] 



Of saddened thotiglits that I myself have wooed« 
The bee not thtis would turn his honeyed wine 
To bitter, nor will II I do believe 
Thou truly lovest me, as — ^I love thee. 
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''Can the Emperor Forgets 

(To A* PO 

Rumble of drffms In the f lasliing and crashing of 
battle^ 
Rushing of horses^ with foam upon nostril and 
flanks; 
Gashing of bayonets^ striking of swords, and the 
rattle 
Of wrath in the standing, of death in the fast- 
falling ranks* 

Trample the blood in the tttrf till the earth is 
afire, 
Btfming in gore; be it English or French, it is 
blood* 
Profligate waste of it, spendthrift contempt of it I 
Dire 
The flow of it, thus making crimson the Waterloo 
mud* 

[isl 






** Death to the enemy Y* Children may suffer and 
languish; 
Wives may speak softly of one who is baring his 
heart* 
'^Death to the enemy I Forward T^ No thought of 
the angtiish 
Of wouQds, with the cannon-wheels pressing their 
red sides apart* 

What of the Emperor? AusterlitZt Jena, Marengo? 

Can he foresee that the conquering eagle must 
fall. 
Beating his wings on the traitor wind ? Forward 

» the men go — 

** Viva Napoleon I Death to the enemy, all Y* 

Falling like rain come the buQets, and falling like 
flowers 
Drop the French musketry, rising no more from 
the plain* 
See the firm brow of Napoleon : massive it lowers* 
Shout for his victory I Never, ah, never again* 
[i6] 



Back from the mud that is crfan8on» and back from 
the corses 
That He by the cannon with eyes that can stare 
at the sun 
Withoot shrinking* ^^ Awake I They are leaving 
yofit dumb-gazing forces T^ 
Ay, shout in their ears, but they move not* 
Their battle is done* 

Done* And the Emperor ? Exiled * * • Napoleon 
defeated? 
He who has conquered the world ? Say that 
rather the sun 
Fell from its course and was chained by the earth* 
Fate has meted 
His portion* March back what is left of you, 
soldiers I Tis done* 



Far in that isle he is ceaselessly walking his prison. 
As a lion his cage, who is thinking of night-dews 
that wet 

[17] 
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His manct and the servient stm that to dry it had 
risen* 
Monarch then, prisoner now« Can the lion forget ? 



Hark to the gxsnSf that are greeting with long 
detonation 
Him who is back from the stranger; is home 
again — home! 
^'ViveTEmperetirr* Htsshl What mean yoti, fool ? 
This coronation 
Is dust crowned with dtist, and the sky is the 
Invalides' dome« 

** Vive TEmpereor r* Will they cease in their idiot 
babble? 
Never more ** Vive TEmperetir 1*' Hen, he lies 
on his shield. 
Broad-browed and yellow* Those hands are so 
small; did they dabble 
In men's blood ? And hold — did those thin lips 
cry *' Fire r on the field? 
[i8] 



Hark to the resonant gunsl O remember, my 
brothers. 
Thundering Waterloo's cannon and bright bay- 
onetsl 
God, how they rattled I To him they were once 
as a mother's 
LtiHaby* ** Vive TEmperetir 1'* Silence • • • Ah, 
he forgets! 
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The Flying Dutchman 

As stay as the booming stirf , 

As bleak as the ocean vast, 
With the moving dead at her horned head 

The Flying Dtftchman passed* 

No wake her passage made. 

No sotfnd of weal or woe ; 
Without a sigh, ^twizt wave and sky. 

All silent did she go« 

None saw the shape btit one, 

Who, moaning *'Woe is meT' 
Thus traced her course, with accents hoarse. 

For the mate and men to see: 

** The dry-rot stung her sides ; 

I saw its glitter brave. 
And where she sped the air seemed dead 

As in an opened grave* ^ 

[20] 



** Upon her gloomy spars 

St. Elmo struck Iiis light ; 
The death-dew on her canvas shone» 

And shed a dripping blight. 

^'I saw her crew bend wan 

And stiffly to their task; 
Each seaman's face — God give me grace I — 

Went staring like a mask* 

^* Each seaman's bones were sharp. 

And by the sea-wind jarred 
His garments hung, and swayed and swung 

Like loose sails on a yard* 

'' We're lost!" he shrieked, and fell 

All stumbling to the deck* 
Ere next day's sun his course had run 

They were a drifting wreck* 

They drifted towards the north. 
They turned and drifted south; 
[21I 



Man after man to rave began, 
Dry-tonguedt with gaping mouth* 

Man after man did die. 

Till only one was there. 
Who haddled alone like a staring crone. 

With madness in his stare* 

One mom there came a ship ; 

He heard the sailors shotrt. 
As merrily and cheerily 

They brought the boat about* 

He rose with shaking limb ; 

He clasped his bony hand ; 
But all his fears dissolved in tears 

As they bore him to the land* 

No more to sea sail I, 

But pray and go to mass ; 
For I am he — God lean to me I — 

Who saw the Dutchman pass* 

[22] 



Oat of the Shadow 

Yocf did not think, who bUndly were forsworn 
In alien arms, that I might come some day 
And greet yoti from the first dawn of my youth, 
Qean and tmstdlJed by a worldly chance* 
Yofi did not dream once in those hot, bright dreams. 
When earth so madly called yoti from the height. 
And your sotsl answered, stumbling down the path. 
That you might wake one day, and you might 

crave 
Another soul as fair as once you were* 
You did not think to keep yourself withdrawn 
From things that soil, that one day you might 

look 
With equal courage into equal eyes* 
You did not think of this when self besought 
The gifts of selfishness, nor dared to spurn 
Tlie contumacious ahns you paid your soul 
To keep its silence* 

I»3] 



Then, as morning light 
Gnnes to a night of tempest — ^thtis you say — 
I came* My path led close beside your own ; 
Yoo stretched yoor arms and pled with eloqtsent 

eyes — 
I knew not then the uses of yotir eyes, 
What they had charmed, nor how, nor when, nor 

where* 
To me they seemed the eyes of chivahy. 
Of all that I had loved in onion blent* 
They drew me no less stsrely than yotsr arms — 
I knew not then what others these had held* 
Knew I I knew nothing I Maiden solitude 
Had never brooded deeper than had mine. 
Rapt in the contemplation of a world 
Serenely good* Nay, listen, TVL not weep ; 
I am too sad for tears — ^their time is past* 

Well, thos I came, unquestioning ; and thus 
You loved me, as a young and saving grace 
Borne far from heaven to lift your spirit up 
And teach you new philosophies of life^* 
[24l 



A pool where you might bathe and wash yoo white. 
And I — God help me I — Gloved you as the rare 
Bloom of my Itfe^ the ultimate good of things^ 
The crown of all — my husband ; blushing even 
To speak the name» so sacred seemed the sound 
To the child-souI of the incipient woman. 
Then» passing all the rest^ the pride, the hope. 
The exquisite trust, the simple, hidden faith 
In worshipping you — ^ay, there I sinned indeed. 
For true it is, in thinking thus of you 
I thought less of my God : a costly fault. 
As later I have learned in weary pain* 

Then, after this fresh happiness had passed 
Into a cahner joy, one day you paused 
Beside me, and, with strange-accoutred words 
That needed some translation to my ear. 
You told me of the others you had loved — 
Told me the inmost secret of your past. 
Told me the ancient story of the world ; 
And spared me nothing, not a single lash 
Of the enscorpioned whip that struck me dumb. 
[25] 
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I rose upf yoti remember* It was nightt 
And darker night within my stricken sooL 
I rose and looked at yots when you had donet 
Nor knew the pain yoti smothered with your words* 
(I told yoti I knew nothing* Twas in me 
^ The ignorance of my virtue^ as in yotf 

The ignorance had been sin — ^I know not why*) 
I looked^ bttt cotild not speak* I went away 
' To hide myself, to hide the shame yoar own 

^ Had ptf t on me, yotsr wife, your second self, 

t Yoor — ^there's the wotmd — ^yoor very worshipper* 

From then, even as yots say * * * I have been 
' changed; 

Yet yofi were brave in the confessional. 
And I not brave* I dreamed alone for hours. 
And moaned a thotisand times yots had not kept 
Yoor heart unstsQied for my special shrine ; 
Shut yofir face out, cried often unto God 
To know why you were you and I was I, 
Or some such inf ant-prattUng in His ears* 
And when the strain was over, came out pale, 
[26] 
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And trembled In yoftr armst and saw your eyes 
Were f tiU of tears I had not seen before. 
And felt my heart slow melting against yotsrs — 
You cried otrt at my kissest ^^they were cold/' 
I pressed yoa closer* Was it pity or love 
That surged into my soul ? I do not know« 
Yet all these years it has stiff iced ; for Love 
Has infinite vistas, and through aisles of stars 
Moves, humbly, towards the eternal Altar Light* 
Now leave me, love ; I weary, and would rest* 



[n] 



The Belt 

He (fiecL • • • Alas^ they said, what promise died 
With him — what yootht what eloqisence^ they 

sighed — 
They who had left him lonely days to Iive» 
Withholding then what now they fain would give* 

Bttt his rich grave, that to the living seemed 
So dark, had brimmed with starlight as he dreamed. 
And far away a muted beU, set free. 
Rang in immortal choirs his ecstasy* 
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To the Czar 

Febfoary 4, J905 

Imperial minlont swollen with a pride 

That reeks to Heaven ; not that which still may 
rear 
Aloft an honest brow to face the worlds 

Bfrt pride that boUds Itself on craven f ear. 
Gnawing thy vitals like a stinging womif 

That gropes a deadly way to death more near; 

Who art thoti that hast dared to crown thyself, 
Now In this day of brotherly desire, 

With power of a god ? What gave thee warrant 
To cast strong equal men Into the mire 

Beneath thy foot, or potsr the deadening sUme 
Of tyrant power upon their sacred fire ? 

By what divine decree hast thots yet spttmed 
The long, sad yearning question of thy race ? 
[^9l 



Or cast thy fellowst oft more than thy peers^ 

Enchained in some dark, vermin-writhing place. 
Where Shame sat gaunt by woman's shrinking 
breastSt 
Whilst thofi swept on nor slacked thy wanton 
pace ? 

What gives thee holy right to mttrder hope 
And water ignorance with human blood ? 

Wert thofi not bom of woman like thy kind ? 
Hast thou not eyes and limbs ? Do evil, good. 

Not bind thee like the rest to like result — 
Hast thou not need of water and of food ? 

From what high, universe-dividing power 
DraVst thou thy wondrous, ripe brutality ? 

Is it from Jesus, standing at thy gate 

And murmuring, **LittIe children, come to me *^ — 

While babes lie bathed in gore about thy feet. 
With more than seven wounds that gape at thee? 

horrible* • • * Thou God who seest these things. 
Help us to blot such terror from the earth* 
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Countf in Thy memory di vinct the lives 
That cast into this chasm their noble worth. 

And grant to Russia in her dying need 
From Thine own hand a radiant new birth I 
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The Young Year 

(To T- B. V-) 

She comest she sings» 
She does not know the miracle she krings % 

In her wide eyes 
A white and exquisite virginal surprise^ 
As who shofsid say^ ** What gradous world is thist 

Where at the stmlight^s kiss 
My soul has swiftly sprung from mystery and dis- 
guised 

Upon her face 
An elemental ecstasy, a grace 

Of burgeoning there seems — 
Something of slumbering flowers and sleepy streams 
That wake and leap to love and happiness. 

Nor know a future stress. 
Nor the imperious woe of past and broken 
dreams* 
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Her heart overflows 
With Joy of every blade of grass that grows ; 

To her tingaessed 
Is the long road a million springs have pressed* 
For her the earth was bom, and, warm and sweet. 

Lies at her dandng feet — 
She cannot read in wise old Nature's palimpsest* 

Oh fresh, oh dear 
To wistful hearts she comes with every year. 

And bids them leap 
With the contagious Joy of hopes that keep 
Alive through patient winters* Thus the soul 

Of All-that-Is its goal 
Win reach, spanning the unknown gulfs from sleep 
to sleep* 
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At Parting 

Alast that thoa mtist (fie> 
All bountiful and blooming as thou art I 
Meseems I scarce thy bonny green did spy^ 
Scarce caught the young blue of thy virgin sky, 
When lOf thou didst depart* 

The flowers have, one by one. 
Laid by the garments of their antique grace* 
Ere life, too briefly exquisite, was done. 
Long gazed they questioning upon the sun» 
And mutely In thy face« 

The Uttle runnels all 
Would lure thee yet with siren roundelay : 
^^Grnie back, and bring the shadowy trees,^ 

they calL 
And wide-eyed fishes lurch from leaves that fall 
And die upon the spray* 
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Gone is the priestly hum 
Of insects* In dim twilight hatmts tmseen 
They lie adoze, their chants and chorals dumb« 
They wearied waiting for thou didst not come 
With faith-renewing green* 

And birds that used to sing 
Sleep feather-muffled on a creaking bought 
Or with soft moans comb out a listless wing* 
They loved thee» Summer^ thou bewitching thing I 
But now — ahf where art thou ? 
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The Two Words 

I have in my heart two words that are written in 

blood- 
Patience, Endurance* 
I see the ocean holding the thousand passions of 

the waves in leash ; 
I see their onslaught on the shore, their withdrawal 

back to the deeps ; 
I see the cahnness of the stars that stare un- 

swerved 
Into the farthest reaches of future reahns. 
Filled, too, with stars that must shine ancf bum tiU 

they bum out their dross. 
And are but the spirits of stars tliat haunt the 

empyrean. 
That are but as the memory of wonders that have 

played their part and passed away* 
I see the patience of the seeds tliat lie waiting in 

the darkness of winter, 
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Knowing tliat if tliey will hold theit peace and rest 

in the beauty of silence 
They wiU some day come to their blossoming. 
I see the endurance of the oak against the wind and 

the driven rain ; 
The cahn of the mountains that await the will of 

the Greatort ^ 

The placidity of dawn, the sun that hastens not^ 
Yet arises in glory when his time is come — 
AH this I see^ and then I look into my own hearty 
And see therein the pitiful clamor, the petty unrest. 
The question and doubt and onrush of a hundred 

fears. 
And I cry^out, O Patience, O Endurance, 
Be not alone written on my heart. 
But enter also into the chaos of my soul 
And bring it peace. 
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The Call of the Wander-Spirit 

G)me otft to the open, brothers^ 
The open plain of the sea I 

Leave children and wives and mothers^ 
And range afar with me* 

Afar where the winds are giving 
Their souls to wander free» 

Where life's for the lusty living — 
Comtf brothers^ come with me* 

The spray of the salted surges 
Cuts sharp with tonic pain. 

The spume of the billows merges 
In ice^ and stings again* 

But down long ocean reaches 
Your course will lie to the calm 
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And silver of tropic beaches. 
The green of the f rotted pahn I 

Thus day and night I call them. 
In spring. In winter drear ; 

Whatever the fates befall them 
They cannot, wlU not hear* 

They toll and bear In sadness 
The ancient yoke of Need — 

The goerdon of all their madness — 
Nor patise, nor hope, nor heed* 

They soothe a mother^s sorrow. 
They guard a wif e^s repose. 

For marvelling children borrow 
Its fragrance from the rose. 

Content with bribe and barter. 
And counterplot of care. 

Half sinner and half a martyr. 
They dare, and fear to dare* 
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Yet sometimes to my calfins 
They ttsm with wistful eyes. 

And tmder the lat^hter faUins: 
I hear their smothered sigfhs. 
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Lines to Mount Seward 

Grave mottntaitit priest of Deity most id^hp 

Lifting thy head alone 
Up to the htoadt low-bendins sky^ 

Where brightt angelic doiids assist thy ministry — . 
Within thy shadowed cap 

The stmshlne Ilest like sacramental wine 
Himibly held op 

To thy great God divine 
In adoration* At thy feet the hills 

Stand like mute acolytes 
Serving with serious eyes thy mysteries ; 

Whilst thoa» In answer to the Inward call^ 
ThriOed with thy noble fate. 

Before the throne supreme adorest for all* 

When the long hour grows late. 

And sinks the sun to other reahns apace. 

While darkness curtains all the visible space, 
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Tbm BBsfrt opon tli7 altar fiifrts iicr 

Que after one 
Tlirfleap to fi^it, 
Afld ^ the cexuers of tiie ii^^ 

Af€^ iwui^^ rLxtLsnic ana rniCBaiit* Stff jum 
tioa^ roiit 
HiiniuivtEis pRtyen^ now toD uicSr anlmriH odb^ 
Afid fliSeiice, po^faant, foil of aw&f wSffisU 
EftwT3p0 die wofidiippfai£ Niglit* 



In tfils dsA copse I standi 

Askd view witii throi)faiiis heartt and m fmuUfUng , 

Thy adofatlofi — I^ aloof and strange^ 
Thoef on my Gocf t r^t hand — 

Gsa^xkg tfpoa tbee, pooderins 
TiS» fUUBie ci tof behqr and of tliine; 

ThM art I£s footstool, I His cUSd, 
Yet 3Sl wereoe art tfioa, and I 

Rdbdfiocis and defiled, 
Ccmine tfie fiand tliat made me ; tben in pain, 
Btfufiog for love asain, 
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Love from the God I cursed — ^whilst thoa 
Lookest above with peace upon thy brow* 

Oh^ to escape the passion of my fate» 
To know no hate^ 

To feel no Calvary within my soul^ 

Btft to be whole. 
But to be perfect as He said. 
To be as thoti, great Hoontain, on whose bead 

His smile forever rests that thou art good — 
He saw that thou wert good and smlled« — 

Not to be It creature of unknown tempest and 
of storm. 
Deaf, b&nd, and wild. 
Conscious of all my sin, 

Birt saved by the shattering consciousness of God, 
God seated within my soul. 
And waiting with eternal patience there 
TlU I out of my hell escape alive. 

Loving and longing. 

Out of the thronging 
Significances of my soul — ^alive« 
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Memories 

First, dear, I loved yott like the dawn, 
A cool new love, discreet and pale, 

A love that trembled like a fawn, 
FfsU of shy fear lest love should fail. 

Then came the noon-love ; like a flower 
That glows in the embracing air. 

It flimg its beatfty to the hotsr. 
And, passing, left a fragrance there* 

And now 'tis sonset, and the mere 
Is all abloom like blossoming trees « • • 

And now my evening love is here. 
Half sleeping with old memories* 
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The Poet 

The poett working at his art^ 
Seemed ever of a merry heart, — 
** How Joyofss Is he bom T' 

Gayly he wore his crown of bay: 
I lifted It one sommer day 
And lo, a wreath of thorn* 
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At Devotions 

I love yofi* • • * What I dare not speak alotf d» 
At midnight can I teU on lonely beads ; 
** I love yofi^' for the Aves and the Creeds, 

With wistftfl eyes above the circlet bowed, — 
Until is heard the early huntsman^s horn, 
** I love yoa, love yoa, love yoa *' till the mom* 
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The Rock 

With swift and swelling boom» 
The waves on the Rock ran high ; 

And the rtsshing spray shot every way 
Beneath the darkening sky* 

The Rock rose black and stem. 
With a cruel pride rose he ; 

And every drop that tofiched his top 
Ran shtiddering back to the sea* 

And far to the misty left. 
And far to the misty right. 

Each billow ran like a hunted man 
WKh naught to stay his flight* 

When there, at the distant sotsth. 
Where the sky and the water cling, 
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A sail fmf firled at the edge of the worldt 
Like a gentle splrlt^s wing* 

The night came qtflckly down. 

The waves grew ebon black ; 
There poshed a gale behind the sail. 

And sped her on her track* 

Swiftly the fair ship came, 

A stately thing was she ; 
** Cotne near I come near ! Yotsr port Is here V* 

Mattered the Rock In the sea* 

For her no warning voice. 

For her no friendly bell ; 
Only the fright of the desert night. 

And a latigh as If from hell* 

She strtick on his traitor heart. 
She reeled from the horrid shock ; 

And down with her crew, ere half they knew. 
She sank at the foot of the Rock* 
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And the Rock rose black and stem, 
'WUh a flaonting front rose be ; 

And every drop tfikt totsched bis top 
Ran sbtfddering back to tbe sea* 
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Meeting 

How often Iiave I pictured lt» dear love^ 
How I would hear thee, see thee, swiftly step 
Within thine arms and stand there, all content 
To know they were about me* « • • I would feel 
The beating of thy heart, and listen half 
Amazed to hear the words I know would fall 
From thy dear lips* For, doubting It could be 
A very truth that thou wert safe returned — 
So often, God forgive me, have I known 
Imagined woe — ^would I uplift mine eyes 
To thine, and question being with the kiss 
That I have kept so long for thee — so long I 

But at the pressure of thy Ups, distrust 
Would lose Itself In lovers transcendent cahn* 
So I were lost In thee, my spirit clasped 
In thine, and we alone remained of aU 
Creation which had faded when we met. 
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A Wind'Storm on the Caribbean 

One day tspon the whhet brown-vdn^ sand 
Sped an aerial sprite* Fell news he bore* 
Scarce had he passed when^ lo ! tipon the shore 

Struck in deep menace many a steel-clad hand 

Of the wave-army* Then, ^twixt sea and land 
Rose the stem strtf e, high raghig more and more. 
Till all the land lay sodden, wet, and sore. 

And the sea-soldiers* plomes with f tiry fanned* 

Gifight in the conflict, hissed the snaky pahn ; 
And far, far otst among the gleaming host 

Of billows rolled a ship that prayed for cahn 
And sunny havens* As a weeping ghost 

She dripped and shivered till, like a sweet psahn. 
The sea sang, and she saw the smiling coast* 
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77ie Lure 

Lord of the moonlight and 8hade» swiftly Tve come 
at yoor callings 

Left in the roadway my pail where the milk of the 
kine shotdd be falling* 

Here have I come to the sound of your voice at the 
ways that are parting. 

Here have I followed the track of your steps pass- 
ing over my heart* 



AU day long they have passed while I worked at 

my task in the noonlight. 
Late in the afternoon stm, and now in the shadow 

and moonlight ; 
Hither I sped to your call though the pail in the 

roadway is lying, — 
Hither I came, but ^tis silence that greets me and 

you are not by* 
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I will go back to my taakf ah, lord of the moon- 
light and shadow. 

Back to the wondering kxne that wait for me there 
in the meadow* 

I will go back — ^bot the task will be never the same 
for the smarting. 

Never the same for the steps that have worn the 
long path in my heart* 
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As the Woman Spoke 

JUaakigf I loitered in a stimmer lane 

Brimmed o^er with twilight; and my thooghts 

were cahn 
With eveninsf gentleness — ^when suddenly 
A woman's form, dim-visagedt and enwrapt 
With the pale gloom of hidden mystery. 
Moved in my sight* Nearer she came, nor paused 
Till by an ancient oak she stood so near 
That I could hear the surging of her breath. 
Deep-drawn and perilous as stormy seas* 
Then from the farther dusk another form 
Drew near, and thus, perceiving him, she spoke : 

^^Ah, you are here, have answered to my first 
And only summons — ^f rom the grave * * * I mean 
The grave of my long struggle* I have come 
With prayer and fasting from the crucifix* 
Our love, that faced the highway of the world, 
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Mfist pause and turn its face to Heaven. If we 
Are strong, this strength must now be consecrate 
Unto our rescue ere it be too late — 
For other hearts would break were ours made 

whole* 
Hear me I for in despite of every tie 
That binds me with a hundred sacred cords — 
One above all most sacred of them all — 
Despite the labor of a conscience taught 
To scan itself with rigor merciless ; 
A faith that ever turned unto its Maker 
As children to their mothers ; — a desire 
To rise above the conflict of this life 
Wliite-wingedt untarnished by the human chains 
That cling about our steps and test our worth, — 
Despite all this, and more, the truth has con- 
quered — 
I love you with my heart, my mind, my souL 

^No — no — ^but hear me first unto the end* 
Never before could I have spoken thus. 
Yet has it trembled often on my lips, 
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So nearly uttered that my cheek has paled 
With terror of it* * • * Of a stronger stuff 
Are saints, beloved one* GiII me not saint* 
Yet, I could die now with a saintlike cahn* 
You do not know how all this weight of love 
Has crushed me* I have longed to speak, to say 
I love you — ^I have laughed it to the day. 
Wept it alone at night, and prayed it too. 
But ever pressed it back into my heart 
Unuttered* Now my love is like a torrent 
Long prisoned by the ice that, once released 
By the warm summer air, leaps dashing past 
Its utmost boundary* * * * Oh, that I could tell I 
But now my woman^s tongue, trained to protect 
The impulsive heart, can find no equal words* 
For oft have I denied you to the world. 
Turned you to ridicule lest all might be 
Discovered by cold eyes that would profane* 
And I have talked of you — you, my sole love — 
As of a stranger — turned your virtues o'er. 
Defined your weaknesses in unmoved speech : 
^ Yes, he is somewhat lacking in the measure — 
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Not quite jiicfidocui In his lighter moodt 
And somethins: flippant when he shotild be grave — * 
While fsndemeath the words my heart bled otu 
Once . • ♦ I grew jealoos, — yes, 'twas I, your saint — 
Heaven pity women who are saintsi — yes. Jealous, 
Like any elemental savage thing ; 
And hate possessed my heart that awful hour 
For you, myself, the world* The very thought 
Sickens me now, that love and hate could grow 
So close together : but I made no sign* 
Ahnost the solemn round of dally toll 
Became a lock-step, which, with all my kind, 
Gmflned me to convention* And my face 
I wore as masqueraders wear the masks 
That smile etemafly, and hide their scars* 
Now I have broken silence I — once again 
Let me but say I love you, love you, love you — 
For I am speaking only from the grave* * * * 

^Nay, say not that such love must bud and flower; 
For there Is love and love, and some may blossom 
And some must die and never see the Ught* 
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Dear onct believe me, I have f otsght the fight 
And conquered* Wodid you tempt me back to 

earth — 
You whom I worship as a slave her lord. 
Whose pathway I would kiss because you trod It? 
Alast I am more basely cruel now 
To you than to myself — I am bereft 
Of reason when my love engulfs me so* 
God I how hard It Is to wrench the spirit 
Out of Its clay« I would I might be strong 
And that these eyes might lose the power to weep; 
Then might I be more honestly your saint*— 
How bUndly do you love, that call me saint I 
But now, now I am strong again* Some peace 
Has come to me from sources still unknown — 
Ever we hope It Is the pity of God : 
He must be pitiful, who Is all good* 
Do you not think He pities us sometimes 
When we, so weak, are trying to be strong ? 
And that He will forgive an honest love 
That came too late to have His blessing here ? 
Ah, must He not forgive us when He sees 
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Tbat we have sntiff ed temptation's candle oot — 
Out, thotish it leave us groping in the dark ? 
Not dark» you say — ^and I yotir star, your star. 
But if I am yofsr star and I must shine. 
Then yotf, who are my sun, go not too far 
Lest my poor pale reflection fade and die« 
You are my strength, as I am yotsrs* Alone 
I cottid not stand* And I would have our love 
Be everything that's fair and true and brave ; 
I would unfurl its banner, f&ng it wide 
To the broad sky to be an oriflamme 
Untouched by cowardice or any wrong. 
That we may look to God for help and mercy* 
For only at the crucifix I learned 
What now I know — our way is by the Gx)ss« 
]Let me not bear it all alone, dear love — 
The burden bends me to the earth* Your soul 
Bust steady me and bear its share — come, come* 
Our love wiU lighten it, and in the dark 
Will be a lamp-lit shrine upon the way. 
For love, if it be noble, is of Him 
Who made us* • • • Look, my own, the dusk is here, 
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The time has come to say farewelL • • * I know 
When sottis survive these bodies, mine is yours, 
Yoors mine* And when upon that height we 

meet. 
Two spirits that have conquered, and can gaze 
Qear-eyed into eternity, you turn 
And look upon me where I stand and tremble, 
Waiting your recognition, with what Joy 
Our soub will mingle as they were but one, 
Qean, unafraid beneath the eye of God* • • • 
Farewell/' 

"^ith long embrace and wordless sighs 
They parted, and by dim-diverging paths 
Walked slow asunder, nor for one last look 
Did either turn again ; but aU their mein 
Bespoke a grave irrevocable vow* 
And as they vanished, like a curtain dropped. 
Folding them out as they had never been, 
FeU soft the living silence of the wood* 
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The Canyon of the Colorado 

Behold the realm where G>IoracIo flows I 
Here countless centttrles have wrought their will 
In forms majestic with impellent skiU ; 

Githedrals reared their naves from this repose^ 

With pomp of giant pinnacle where glows 
The sunset ; and a stream^ that scarce might fill 
An emperor^s chalice^ carved its way tmtil 

The sctdptures of a million years ttprose* 

And from the embedded silence of this stone — 
Strange hieroglyphic tomb of timers decay — 

The river^s voice forever stronger grown^ 
A stinlit spirit in Its shadowing clay. 

Sings to the sotil that makes impatient moan. 
And speeds it blithely on onto the open Day* 
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The Eternal Trust 

There is a dream of beatsty in the heart 

Of every being. In serenest depths 

It lies^ the seedling of his spirit^s flower. 

Hid though it be by sin or drcumstance^ 

By blinded error^ or by conscious crime^ 

It still is the immortal part of each 

And bides its hotir to guide the onward soul* 

The miner in his dimly lighted cave^ 
Bent like a gnome to grapple with the rocks. 
Pitting his strength against earth^s harshest mood. 
Hears in his heart, amid the echoing blows. 
The murmur of a stream where once he played. 
He knows not why, but in his bosom leaps 
Some sweet response* He brushes off a tear* 

With hungry eyes the mother keeps her watch 
Above the whimpering infant in her arms* 
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And oft she weep8» and ottener slie prays 
That God wiD leave this cblld witliin Iier cate 
That nothing she can sjive may be withheld. 
And suddenly tlie dawn floods aU tlie room» 
And from tlie mother's heart poors forth a sons* 

Behind his 8»ting» lost in life-in-death* 
Reclines the prisoner in soIittide« 
Demories are his that mingle with man's blood* 
Upon his brow spring Sfsdden drops of sweaty 
And his weak frame an anguished shudder spurns* 
But hark — a, breeze sings through the grate» God's 

breeze. 
A mother loved him» God too — and he sleeps* 

The youth toils up the mountain-side, and height 

Rises on height above his eager gaze* 

Undaunted stiUt though tears or laughter come^ 

He offers all his life for the Beyond ; 

And when through gaps of greenery he sees 

The prospect open, city, plain and sea. 

His pulses bound, he presses gayly on* 
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dream of beauty , trutfit eternal trust. 
Guide of our tired feet and restless hearts ! 
WHIiout thy lovely aid wliat barren days 
Would be our lot — ^but thou, witli God^s own voice, 
Showest the way to great alike and small. 
The way that leads through brave or humble paths 
To the long goal where aU at last shall meet« 
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Mirage 

I have dreamed a golden dream— 

A fancy of you and me 
In a little slttmbrofis village. 

Somewhere in Arcady ; 
Yott with a book of verse 

Reading, and thinking, to me ; 
I as bland as a slave. 

Locked in a vagrant mood 
Of wondering this and that 

Of the things you understood— ' 
You only understood 

Of all the souls that be 
In or out of the village 

In dreamy Arcady. 
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A Cynic to Phcebe 

And has he falsely done» 
Poor Phoebe — ^looked tipon 

Thy pretty bloom and said 'twas £ood^ 
And kissed thee at the door— 
And never kissed thee more ? 

'Tis hardly to be tmderstood. 

Yet art thou not the first 
For whom the bubble burst I 

Look back along the dreaming years 
And see them^ women» men. 
Who ask for faith again, 

With melancholy sighs and tears* 

Nay, child, mope not alone. 
But pity and condone ; 
All Is not lost, though hope doth fret« 
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Come» smile and dance and sing ; 
Life is a poz^Iing thing 
That we mtist live throogh — ^and forget* 
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A Vision of Ftori 

(In imltatioQ of SpeowrO 

Betwixt Ions fields of roses Flora came, 

dad nymptilike in a veil of gossamer. 
Whose airy softness wrapped her like a flame 

That in a summer zephyr is astir ; 

This way and that it blew, and lent to her 
The fairy outlines of a f ring^ flower : 

Bot f aii;er than a flower the graces were 
That gave this queen of summer her rare power 
To summon blossoms sweet for every roseate hoor« 

Around her beauteous head flew bumblebees 

To taste the honey of her smiling lips. 
From which most wondrous nectar at their ease 

They do distil, aU others to eclipse ; 

And when in each young flower the insect dips 
His wandering cup, in rose or columbine. 

Some tiny drop of this rare dew he sOps 
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Within the nectary^ that so divine 

The brew may be enriched like rare and goodly wine« 

As Flora passed^ the roses leaned to kiss 
Her velvet bosom anc^ her do Icet eyes ; 

And as they stooped, the steep incline of this 
Soft motion poored the dew-drops, shower-wise. 
From their damp petals, whicli, in linked guise 

Of pearly necklaces, with magic sheen 
Garlanded Flora's form: as maiden vies 

With maiden so to deck their lady qtieen 

That hers may be the loveliest image ever seen* 

A shadow fell athwart the enchanting scene : 
It was a cloud of btitterflies that hid 

The golden sun a moment from the een ; 
So many-colored they, no mortal did 
Ever behold soch various hues amid 

The flowery reahn« Near and more near they flew. 
And reaching earth alighted, as she hid* 

Upon their balmy wings herself she threw. 

And swift ascending slowly melted from the view, 
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Stafward 

As a yoffng eagle from the warm nest freed 
Sweeps with ecstatic wings to peaks afar. 

Eternal faith shakes off the dasp of creed. 
And travels, outward boond, from star to star. 
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The Full Hour 

When a woman is but a thing 
For a man to fondle and pett 

Let her dance and sing— 
Her hotir is not yet. 

When a man is but a staff 

For a woman to cling to, dtmib» 

Let him strtit and latigh— 
His hofir is not come. 
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The King 

Sogs^sted by Gerdme^s pictttre, **Thknt^ 

Stretches of sand whereon no thing of fife 

Is visible* The sky a copper plane 
Hung like a cymbal poised before the strife 

Of clashing. Lyings seething, grain on grain. 
The sand stares tsp, the vacant sky stares down, — 

As on two idiots, one by the other seen. 
Grows no expression, neither smile nor frown, — 

And heated, fihny mists are spun between* 
Across this horrid space a lion^s tread 

Is traceable* None save a king dare track 
This barren waste* Kingly he reared his head. 

And his proud step pressed firm upon the rack 
Of blistering sand* * * * But in an oasis 
How low he bent a water-drop to kiss I 
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The Measure 

Tlie measure of a poet^s art 
Lies not within the voltime boondr 

Bfft in the caverns of Iiis hearty 
The btiried tears in weUs prof oond* 
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Monody 

Lovct I Iiave heard upon a tropic sea 

The threatening thonders of the hurricane^ 
Have listened to the milder minstrelsy 

Of northern breezes in a primrose lane ; 
Have heard the roar of cataracts that start 

The echoing depths — ^and all bat seemed the same 
Soft monotone^ as if within my heart 

Some sweet^sotiled bell tolled evermore your 
name* 
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Rediviims 

(To G. L S.) 

lift me» O starst far up into the fadghtsy 
That I may breathe with thee immortal air ; 

Btsm from the sotil^s poor record days and nights 
Of listless work, and fretful dreams of care. 

And shine into my spirit^s cool, sheer deeps 

Wherein thy own ethereal essence sleeps* 

Sleeps as the sap within the oaken boU, 
Thatt waking on the winter^s dull decline. 

Yearns springward, — so if thou but call my soul 
Its latent fire will leap to merge with thine. 

And rediscover in the piercing flame 

What heaven hath wrought, and earth hath put to 
shame* 
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Song of the Paving-Stones 

We ate the pavin£-stoneB ; 
Over omr ancient bones 

The restless people pass^ — 
Over our patient bones 

As breezes over the grass* 

Endlessly to and fro, 
Man and woman and beast. 

Hither and thither they go. 
Beating to west and east. 

Beating to east and west. 

Like ships on the ocean^s breast. 

Some of them latigh in glee. 
Some of them weep in woe ; 

Over Off r rattling bones. 

On, with their moans and groans. 

On, with their laughter free. 

Over and over they go. 
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Brides all smiling and fair 
Pass In their bridal white ; 

Babes that wonder and stare^ . 
Men that have died that night. 
Lovers whose hope Is bright^ 

Lovers who know despair* 

Men of a thousand f ates» 

Women of countless alm^ 
Each with his loves and hates, 

Famedt or wlthotit a name ; 
Some that luxury know. 

Some that hunger for bread. 
Over and over they go. 

Living and dyli^ and dead, — 
Over our ancient bones. 
Bones of the pavlngHstones, 
As breezes over the grass 
The folk of the city pass* 
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To Mark Twain 

(On his Seventieth Birthday) 

BDrth Is forever youngs and latighters leap 

From the fair Ups of gods fmmortalf too ; 
And tenderness and trtrth know natight of age* 
Nor can the souths capacity for rage \ 

At dark Injustice ever know decay : — 
Yofi, of these deathless qtialitles compact, 
Mtist needs escape the fate dull mortals reap, — 

Life proves her fairest promises In you. 
In every written word and fearless act 
Sees her high dreams of chlvahy come true* 

How shine at times the brows of honest men I — 
Rare as the stars upon a clouded night. 

That gleam with richer lustre In despite 
Of darkness all around them, and again 

Inspire our hope and shame away our pain — 

So do you shine and cheer us on, Mark Twain I 
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Horn we have Uv^keA with yoo I How yoo liave 
iMfM 

▼ith Mr— and loiiietiiiies we faave wiqit tosether. 

For tliere !• evcty kind of itorm to weatfier 
la IKe^t long voyage^ every Bod of craft 

To fall lilt and eadi aaHor can bcrt do 
Tbe best tliat In Urn Un : io» If be drown. 
We still can say, Well, tbere a Han went down* 

And wbat we like Is tbis. Hark TwalOt In yoo, 
Tbat yott were ever cbeerf id at tbe wbeel 

Wbetber In rain or son, and no man knew 
Fromirfiat yoo wroogbt, wbat sorrow yoo niigbt feeL 

And now, as on yoor bead tbese seventy years 

Have wbltened, and yoo wear tbe varied crown 
Of life, f ofl-gemmed wHb lai^bter and witb tears. 
We greet yoo and we bless yoo. Hay no frown 
Of cborllsb fate bave power to baol down 
Tbe standard yoo bave flong opon tbe air 
Of oor America, and may It tbere, 
Tbe symbol of a manbood fearless, free. 
Forever float for aU tbe world to see I 
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ElyrU 

Wltbln tlie garden where the roses bloomed 
To cotmtless glorlest and the foontaln sprang 
WUh outer music and interior grief 
Pttrstsing the far sky» Elyria waited^ 
Watching the slow unfolding of a bud* 
It was her passion thus to tend the flowers. 
To Bay they were the children of her heart. 
Her lover, husband — all that other women 
Gnrnted most dear of their true happiness* 
For other women laughed that she could hold 
A red rose to her heart and fondle it, 
CaU it soft names of womanly caress 
And look up smiling from the cold delight — 
For cold they deemed it, and unnatural 
That ever maid could thus forego her fate 
To love a man, and keep his house for him. 
And bear him children, comfort him in woe — 
The wholesome fate all women should desire — 
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To waste on slUy flowers her coqtietry* 

This might have spurred the ardor of a man 

To build a house and set Elyria there^ 

The mistress of his courage and his love* 

''What recks,'' they cried, ''the riches of her hair. 

Or her full bosom or her sea-blue eyes ? 

Do flowers have need of beauty in tlieir keeper ? 

Grow they the faster if a slender hand 

Sifts daintily the earth about their feet i 

Are roses tedder for her roseate cheek ? 

Or mignonette more fragrant for her breath ? 

There is no patience for a maid like this P 

Elyria heard their murtnurs in the lane. 

And smiled all silently and kissed a rose, 

With honey phrases musically soft. 

" For thou,'' she said, "art all perfection, love t 

I look at thee and both my eyes are filled 

With color* And thy fragrance holds no sting* 

At night I leave thee, and when dawn is come. 

With cool earth-odors and the sense of dew, 

I fly to see what night hath wrought with thee, — 
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Lo» thou art still more ezqtdsite ; repose 
Hath ripened thee to thy consominate grace* 
So all thy life I know thou hast f utfiUed 
The law ; and when thoa diest, my poor rose. 
There is no sorrow in my hearts but joy 
That thott hast been all true to thine estate/' 
Then ttimed she to the foontain brim and sighed^ 
And all the garden glowed into its prime. 

Btft down the plomy path» with mincing step 
And tapping cane and flowing silken skirt» . 
Elyria's grandam came remonstrant there* 
** How now» Elyria I Time is waxing old* 
The stm is not so wamit nor moon so bright^ 
As this time even a year agone ; and yoo^ 
Think yoti to hold forever to yoor yotitht 
Keep bright yotir eyes» tinwrinkled yoor smooth 

cheek. 
Upright your f orm, nor bend as I do now ? 
For once I was like you — nay look not doabt- 

ftil- 
Ask any man these many miles around 
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Who knew me then'^ — the old dame cackling 

latsghed — 
^^And If I danced not faster than the rest. 
And met the dawn wHh fresher eyes than they I 
Ay» ask them If my eyes were not as bright^ 
My teeth as white and milky as your own« 
And see me now — so age will come to yoo/* 

Then said Elyria : ''Age, if it be thtis, 
With eyes and spirit like to yofirs» can have 
No terror, grandam, for yottr poor Elyria* 
What is my fault : what is it you would have ?'^ 

** What would I have V* the grandam cried, unmoved 

By the soft phrasing* ''Ah, what would I have ? 

What I a hundred times have now commanded : 

Many* Your mother left your fate to me* 

And must I, too, depart and leave you lone. 

Wedded to roses and to marigolds ? 

For, Hruth, ambition seems to stay you here* 

Have you no tender instinct of a maid 

Who longs for love, for home, for children? Speak*'^ 
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Elyria^s eyes were hid within her hand» 
And there was silence, save for singing bees 
That wooed the favor of the mignonette. 
Or fell, half-sltsmbering, from a rose's arms. 
And for the amorous mfsrmtir of the fountain. 
And in the trees the long sighs of the wind. 
Elyria heard them as a prisoner taken 
From out his home hears its recedent sounds* 
Then from her face the cool white fingers fell. 
And on the grass she sank with drooping head. 
And spoke, and all her tones were thrilling 

sweet* 
** Dear mother, for to me you are the same 
Since mine was taken from me, do with me 
Whatever you will, but spare me talk of mar- 
riage* 
For one I love there is, and true to him 
I live and I shall d&c/* Agape then stood 
The dame to hear what she had never heard 
From this strange daughter of their gentle house. 
As looking up to her with piteous eyes 
Elyria spoke : 
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** I am as otfier maids. 
Yet not the same, for I Iiave been a wife 
In the ivSl heavenly fapture of a dreanu 
^was thtfs : I lay asleep, and ere the dawn 
Came one of those clear dreams, so Vkz to 

fife 
The dreamer knows not when he wakes which be 
Life or his dream, — ^and In It I beheld 
A man whose sool so answered to my own 
We seemed one sotd, yet each repfied to each 
As we Indeed were two* The mystery seemed 
No mystery, bot the perfect blossoming 
Of aU my being, as the roses bloonu 
How long It was I have no means to teU, 
Btrt In the Instant passing of that dream 
I fived the whole span of a woman^s fife, 
AU Its hid ecstasy and ottered joy ; 
And It was fike the fives of other women 
Save In one thing — oh, wonderf fsl It was — 
That I was happy even as flowers are* 
No pang of grief had pierced me — no con- 
cealed 
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And so more bitter sorrow gnawed at me ; 
I knew no disappointment, nor a dofid 
Of dotibt — ^knew no loved child's ingratitude. 
No mortal pains, no disillffsionment 
Of him I loved — in short, no single trace 
Of woman's human angtsish did I know. 
But in one long ethereal happiness 
KJnowing supreme fulfihnent of my hope, 
I lived my lifetime out* Then I awoke. 
And lookecl in wonder at my quiet room. 
The sky without ; heard, mystified, the birds 
That made familiar music ; thought of you 
In sudden wonderment that you desired 
I soon should marry — I who had a mate 
Surpassing all the wishes of my heart* 
Then I arose, and to my garden came. 
And stood there marvelling, as I were lost 
In a ghost-haunted world ; and as I reached 
Blindly for staff or shelter, plucked a rose 
And heard the message its perfection brought* * * 
For who that knew the beauty of a flower 
Could worship in its stead the leaves of grass V* 
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She looked wHh eyes of one who lees a vision^ 
While all the passion of her spirit burned 
In one still gaze concentred* Twas as she 
Had Ion£ forgot the aged listener 
Glancing askance at her as one in f ear« — 
'^ So do I wait the coming of that One 
Thot^h we bat meet in far, eternal time«^ 
Then as she silent fell the grandam fled 
Tapping along the path, with head that wagged 
In wordless terror of a thing unknown* 
While musing patiently among the flowers, 
Elyria slow returned unto her dreanu 
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The Road of Love 

Ycst I have loved yoa long and loved yoa well> — 
Yet there are deeps tmtouched and heavens sealed; 
Bore yet I2es hidden than has been revealed^ 

And there are songs to sing^ and tales to tell* 

Love's incompleteness is its richest foil. 
Love's imperfection its. most perfect trait* 
Tis easy running to the botmds of hate. 

But love's road is the long, long road of toil* 
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At Bethlehem Centre 

Amons: the dales of Bethlehem — 

Not that blest village of the past — 
A nearer hamlet^ nestKng low 
Between the hills and Hudson^s flow. 
Secure from winter^s sterner blast, — 

Like to a haven, where the ships 

Find home and rest from stormy seas. 
Sweet Bethlehem lies among her dales. 
Her wooded hiUs and meadowed vales. 
In honest toil and virtuous ease* 

Her sons and daughters read the sky 

As scholars in a musty tome ; 
The summer breeze and wintry wind. 
The flowers they sow, the grain they bind. 

Are but the epic of their home* 
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Aroond them lie the fattened fields, 

Where every fruit is theirs to reap. 
Where milky kine tenfold give back 
The thrifty care their stalls ne^er lack ; 
Where soil is kind and furrows deep« 

'Tis there prood nattire smiles with joy 
To find her bounties nobly earned, — 
And there the housewife, nature^s child. 
Rests from her toil at evening mild. 
The white loaf baked, the butter churned* 

O Bethlehem, kind Bethlehem I 
A wanderer from the world of dole 

Once breathed thy clover-scented air. 

Drew nearer to the Father there. 
And felt thy peace revive his soul* 
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The Soldier and the Man 

(Bbfcow) 

^ith Up firm pressed^ and stem eye set 

On the line where the sky and the ice-field naett 

The Emperor sat in his iron car 

And rode away from the seat of war. 

Forward I 
And srim was his f>row and white his cheek. 
And few were the words he made to speak* 

To right, to left, to the front, to the rear 
His infantry lay, the dead, the dear ; 
And there were his cavahry's frozen eyes 
Upturned to him in their agonies* 

Forward! 
And over their bodies the black wheels ground, 
With never a shudder from him at the sound* 

But oh I the cry of the wife and child 
For the soldier dead on the Russian wild* 
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Thought he of this as he thottght of the day 
When they cried: "Vive Napoleon P marching 
away? 

Forward! 
Thought he of this as row upon row 
Of dead were spread on the Russian snow ? 

With head bent low on his weary breast^ 

He rolled in his car to the sunny west. 

With ever the thought of the loss at his back ; 

And he cried to his men like a man on the rack, 

"ForwardI 
And leave to the devil tills rotting horde ; 
Thousands they be, nor could Uft one sword T' 
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To the Men of Congress 

(On tbe occasion of delay In debate difring labor troisbles) 

Men of brain» who hi debate 
Mould a mighty Nation's f ate» 
Do ye know^ how grave the duty God upon yoor 
lives has laid ? 

Do ye hear His warnings roll 
In the silence of yoor soolt — 
In the grandeur of that silence are ye listenii^, 
afraid ? 

Hear ye not the appealing cry 
Of your brothers marchii^ by 
With the rusting axe and hammer^ seekii^ labor 
for the day ? 

Do ye hear them when the night 
Hides their grime and pain from sights — 
Do ye hear the stumbling tongues of their children, 
as they pray ? 
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Do ye hearken their distreas i 
With a man's tmselflshness 
Are ye chivaitoas to care for the weaker In the 
fight? 

Do ye use your forceful hand^ 
Ye protectors of your landt 
For the helpless and the stranger In their struggle 
for the right ? 

Waste ye not the fleeting day 
In a wordy, deedless fray ; 
Bend your strength to help the man who Is fainting 
to the sod I 

What's your pride to children's fears. 
To a father's shamefaced tears ? 
Boast your souls so loudly In you that they dim 
the voice of God ? 

Up I ye men upon whose powers 
Rests a nation such as ours, — 
In whose honor trusts a country that has crowned 
you with that trust 1 
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Leave yoor paiulering to pride» 
Turn yofsr party whims aside. 
Rise and meet the Hoor that caQs yoa ere yoor 
names be tramped in dost 1 
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A Thought 

Love Jubilant is the triamph of the law. 
That ever towards the truth may climb ; 

But love denied 'vil soulless as a straw ; 
It has small reason, less of rhyme. 

And makes men old, ay, old before their time. 
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Ufe 

I am o^er-weary picturing the strtfe ; 

This is a solemn fate — ^to ride to death 
Lashed through the htirryins ^ ^tal lists of life, 

Strengrthless to cease, begsins for one short 
breath. 
Yet spumed for answer by a Power that thrusts 

Its spurs into the soul* Upon the brow 
Stand beads of blood ; the very javelin rusts 

From tears; the drooping form can scarce but 
bow 
To earth* ^^Qne moment. Power, one resting space. 

Have mercy P **0n, on, on I*' the stem reply* 
I urge, ** I once haye triumphed, is not grace 

For victory Y* ** Have on ! Thy grace am I T 
** Is there no pause, no rest, however brief Y^ 
*'OntothefightI Thy death is thy relief r 
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Immoftatis 

Fair Poetry, thou rare and shining child 
Of Immortality, and In thy turn 
Mother of those Immortals who still bum 

The torch-Ilt fires of Beaoty frndeflled, — 

Ttim thy Impassioned loveliness away. 
Lest It be bQghted by the Ignorant scorn 
Of commerce and her creatures, that unborn 

And brooding poet-hearts they may not slay I 

Fly to unrlven solitudes, where God 
May nurture thee In triumph as of old. 
When o'er the world his flaming thunders rolled. 

And Moses drank the waters of the rod« 

Venture not forth from thy divine retreat. 
Nor bare thy beauteous head to clownish mock. 
Till there Is hewn through occidental rock 

Some worthy pathway for thy gentle feet* 
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Yet somctifne» from thy {ar» miractslous hill 
Where chltdlffce Troth imchided yet may dwell» 
Send to the little band that loves thee well 

Some clarion word that may inspire it still 1 
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The Flight 

What time proud Dian swift ptirstied the chase 

In broad Athenian groves, through shade and 
light. 
Her eager limb and arch, desirant face 

Outshone the beauty of each huntress bright 
Who followed where she led* A weary space 
She bade them linger by a whispering stream 

That sighed to lave them in its languid f&ghtj 
And wooed till all consented* like a dream 

Of Eden swept the zephyr o'er the brow 
As swayed each maid in the embracing tide 

Of limpid clarity, so fair a rill 

Did Dian choose* But hark I a crackling bough. 
And from the wood a mortal stranger hied * * • 

A flash of glistening thighs: all fled— aU stiUI 
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This Lave 

TbiB Iove» Iove» Iove»— 
Joy hath no other things 
AU else It hath a hoUow ring ; 
Riches breeding envy^ hate ; 
Honor coming oft too late ; 
Something lacked in every art ; 
Learning making dry the heart % — 
Bat love, the rarest of them all. 
For which the heart doth hope and call. 
That warms the cheek with cheerful red. 
That f iUs with fairer thought the head. 
And gives a new and nobler birth 
To all the conmion things of earth % — 

This love, love, love — 
Jo^ hath no other thing ; 
AU else it Iiath a hoUow ring I 
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Real Lives 

When ment and women toot have fived real lives, 
Not been mere puppets In a puppet show ; 
When they have watched the infant spears of grass 
Grow stout and strong and fiU their purposes; 
And seen the ant with all her countless store 
Of wisdom build her cities, granaries. 
Fight her good fights, and lead her kidnapped 

slaves 
Not to base uses, as great men have done. 
But to a useful freedom under law % — 
Have counted all the flowers that feed the bees. 
And searched the hollows for the ripened nuts $ 
And praised the pink marshmallows for their grace 
To give such delicate beauty to a swamp ; 
When they have listened to mysterious woods. 
Heard the woodpecker tapping, rat, tat, tat. 
And seen a rustling flurry among the leaves 
Where some shy creature flies into its home ; 
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And felt the very silence of the place 
Beat in the heart as if they ptdsed together ; 
t When they have passed long hours upon a stream^ 

And seen qtsaint ripples made by staring fish ; 
Have drifted down to shadows, where the trees 
I KisB the dim water in all gentleness, 

^ While through the air the pollen of the sun 

Has sifted, bit by bit, till every breexe 
Is saturated with the golden warmth ; 
^^ TiQ sleep that^s a communicant of heaven, 

f So pure, so bright, so holy cahn it is. 

Steals the poor senses — ^when those women and men 
Have not been puppets, but have known these 

things, 
Yhen can you talk with them of what God is 
Without a conscious blush, as children do 
When they boast bravely of their mother^s love* 
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Song 

Within a valley fair. 

Light footsteps come and £o. 
And wann upon the sotithern air. 

The rarest roses blow* 

More lovely are the flowers 

Than any tsnder the sky. 
And there the swiftly passing hoors 

Make music as they fly* 

Over their motmtain-bed 

The streams of the north wind flow. 
And cold and white as the silent dead 

Lies the eternal snow* 

And there no voice is heard. 

No foot at mom or night. 
Nor e'en the wings of a wandering bird 

Dare scale that solemn height* 
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Yet, as Ions ^ Bhines a star 

Upon this world below. 
May Love be not as the roses are. 

Bat as the eternal snow* 
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On the Reading of Shakespeare 

(ToH*RG.) 

He that has conned Will Sfaakespeare well has read 
Our human history ; for who hot he 

Has read so mtich that has so well been said ? 
And did he read it tf nderstandingly. 
So much the greater most his own sool be^ 

Wrought in the very mould of Shakespeare's own. 

Though like to his as to a rock a stone^ 
Or a shelTs murmur to the chorussing sea* 

Still in that distant likeness can he dwell 
In worlds enchanted^ where Philosophy 

And Love seek quaint disguises, and the bell 
Of mocking Folly tinkles merrily. 

And aU is well because, through that strange land. 

He walks with Shakespeare, slow, but hand in hand* 
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A Heady Maid 



Do men wive hypocrites from very choice 

Or very blindneas ? He who woold a mate 
To clins aboot his flattered neck» and voice 

Li ptsrring tones her sweety obedient fate 
(Thoogh all the while she works her wiQ» withal)» 

Gm none of me» who hate sttch warm deceit I 
rn say plain '* Yea*' and ** Nay **; if th* occasion 
call, 

A round, firm ** Nay/' with tone in no wise sweet. 
Best savored rather bitter if there fell 

Necessity I My Grandame says should he 
Speak out his ** Yea,'' as round and firm as well. 

What would the outcome be? 'Twould plainly be 
(Poor damel she's worn with marriage many a 

day). 
That I would hate him till his yea grew nay* 
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A Heady Maid in Love 

II 

Did I say hypocrites ? I meant It not* 
How were a maid a hypocrite who^s led 
By love to tise mild patience In the stead 

Of disputatious word, and anger hot ? 

Besides, It were not womanly ; ^twould mar 
The grace of dignity, a woman^s crown* 
'Tls but a chHd who needs must scream and 
frown 

For what he cannot grasp* * « • Sweet Grandame, far. 
Behind lies all that thoughtless time of mine. 

And everything Is altered, I of aU 
Most changed* The earth has taught some alien 

lore 
That gives the sun and moon a wondrous shine ; 

And something lost Is held In galn^s sweet thrall : 
Though one I know, myself I know no more* 
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The Derelict 

(ToE.S.A^Jf.) 

A dere&ct am I, 

A ctilld of moornfffl fate- 
No home btft the sea and aky. 

No captain and no mate* 
My steersman Is the wlnd» 

And never a crew I see* 
They wrecked me here at the cold New Year» 

And straight abandoned me* 

Fve sailed a many a mlle» 

And ctfrlous sights Fve seen* 
Fve rocked where the tropics smile. 

And far to the North Fve been. 
Where Icebergs threatened me 

With a cell In a frozen grave* 
But here and there some tsnseen care 

Gmtrlves my htslk to save* 



Tve passed in the long Gulf Stream 

A thousand ships or more. 
Tve seen the Lookout dream 

Of his wife and babes ashore* 
IVe floated by his prowt 

All menadng of deaths 
So near» so near> that I could hear 

The Indraw of Ua breath* 

I flee In the desert night. 

Before the storm alone. 
For peace and the morning light 

My tortured timbers groan* 
No crime Is on my soul. 

Yet, with a thousand jaws 
To harry me, the pitiless sea 

It gnaws, and gnaws, and gnaws* 
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William Tecamseh Sherman 

Soldier and friend he was, and which in him 

Stood nearer, to perfection know we not ; 

To be as fx>th beloved was his lot* 
For he was strong and resolute and grim 
In time of war, and firm as an oaken limb 

In whose long strength the years do seem for- 
got,— 

Whose surface, only, bears the weather-blot. 
Whose light of life Time falters to bedim. 
And as its shade Impartial, so was he 

Unto his friend — ^the poor man or the king ; 
For where his trust lay, there his mien was free. 

His soul was honoris own ; nor anything — 
Nor gold nor power — ^turned his path aside* 
All this he lived, and more, all this he died* 
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To Keats 

Stretch met dear KeatSt thine absent spirit hand ; 

For I do love thee when I sometime read 
Thy pensive Iines> and in whatever land 

Thou artf would wish thee back my steps to 
lead- 
But that thy melancholy must return 

With thy return to earth, and in thy breast 
Bust rise again the anguish and the pain 

That sped thy pen; — ^for all the old unrest 
That once within thy tender heart did bum. 

Would, with this life, come back to thee again* 

Where wanderest thou ? Upon what green hill- 
side? 
What look thine eyes upon ? What fills thy 
soul 
With the full Joy that here thou wast denied — 
So high was heaped thy flowing cup with dole ? 
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Is all made dear that once was dark as death : 
Night so dissolved in da/s eternity. 

That haply thou forget^st the spirit's rack 
Here on the narrow earth, where every breath 

Strives to be freer ? Yet, however it be. 
Too well I love thee, Keats, to wish thee back* 
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On Looking into a Crookes^ 
Spinthariscope 

Sllentt in darkness wrapt, I waited there 
With patience till my eyes cotfld pierce the gloom 
To this new vision, — ^then into the ttibe. 
Thrilled and expectant, stared with heating heart — 
Saw Nattire naked, atomic, swift at work. 
With fiery sparks fluorescent on her path» 
I gased and gazed, nor cotild my hunger fill. 
Nor soothe my heart, nor speak my newborn thought. 
But in my soul one spoke for me, and said : 
^^Thus nuy^st thou look on marvels more than 

these. 
On ultimate secrets of all mystery. 
If thou but quell thy spirit into peace 
Here in earth^s darkness, till thine eyes achieve 
The final power, and thou may^st lift them up 
Slowly, with throbbing heart, to the face of God** 
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In the Winter Night 

The night is cold, the winter blast 

Is beating at the cabin door, 
Btit all within is warm and fast — 

Then let the wind his anger roar* 
The fire is siiiging rotmd the log. 

The board is spread with miig and loaf. 
Now merrily the night may jog 

Though winter's here, the sfirly oaf* 



The snow in colunms whirls away 

Like ghostly dervishes that dance ; 
Upon the pane their shadows play ; 

The fire assaults them with its lance. 
Its flaming sword that guards the home. 

Good angel of the altar-place, — 
God pity aH the souls who roam 

Far from the comfort of its face* 
[ii6] 



Hark I • • • ^tis the homeless at the door* 

In 1 In I And drink to better days 1 
Out to the storm you go no more — 

The night wHh snow Is all a haze. 
Draw chair and table near the fire. 

Forget the wind that howb above. 
And while the flames go leaping higher, 

We*II pledge^ ** To home and brother-love/ 



[117] 



4 Child 

(To K. A-) 

I think, to make stich coIor-drench^d orbs. 
Two violets came, and modestly did pray 
To be thine eyes* The violet, they say. 

Is a most gentle flower, that long absorbs 
From son, from dew, from zephyrs at their play. 
Some rare, ethereal essence from the day* 

Then warm tipon thy cheeks two roses bitfshed : 
Of all the roses they. Indeed, most fair, 
With wondrous tints of nature^s choicest care ; 

And from their hearts the deep reflection flushed 
Thy curving Ups* Above, within thy hair. 
The sunbeams gathered, sworn to linger there* 

And for thy voice a pleasant mountaln-rlU 
Lent Its brave music* For thy brow meseems 
A poet, newly wakened from his dreams, 
[ii8] 



Inscribed: Troth fives, and none its sotd may kill* 
And bright as earth's inntcmerable streams 
Forever on that ardent brow it gleamsl 

Bfit ah, dear child, 'tis nothing to be wise 
On old, worn theses, often conned at ease. 
Of love that fills and beaoty that may please : 

But whence the sotd that in thy beatsty lies ? 
So questions still the mind ; so still it sees 
Ever that mystery of mysteries* 



["9] 



4 



Oliver Wendell Holmes 

** Good Doctor Holmes Is dead/' 
Thus all the people said* 

I In my heart aIone» 

Smiled at the white gravestone^ 
Smiled at the thing they said* 

Dead! That believing heart ? 
Dead! That beloved art ? 

Open the near-by book» 

Into Its pages look : 
Of him 'tis the greater part* 

There we may hear him speak 

In every hour and week» 
See him In yonder page 
Bright In the f otfire age : 

Waiting for all who seek* 
[120] 



Gone that atttining mirth ? 

Gone that enriching worth ? 
Nay : to such souls is given 
That thotfgh they bloom In heaven, 

Ne^er can they fade from earth* 



["I] 



Nature 

In her eyrie sate she dreaming^ 
Where the sunlightt dappled, sfleamlng. 

Dyed the spiced atrtumn soli 
With stsch noble hues as Titian 
Chose and mingled, or magician 

Raf f aello, young in toil. 
Subtly wrought into the vein 
Of his canvas, stain on stain* 



Lone she sate and mutely pondered, — 
Cfer her lucent forehead wandered 

Many a dark and curling tress ; 
In her eyes of depths unmeasured 
Thoughts, through countless eons treasured. 

Spoke with Orphic loveliness. 
Eloquent of moon and sun. 
And the course the seasons run* 
[122] 



At her feet the stsmpttious valleys 
Wound like bloom-encrasted alleys 

In the garden of a king ; 
And beside them sleeping mountains 
Wdktdf to listen to their fountains 

Tuning dripping harps to sing 
Through the nighty to fill the deep 
Silences of birds asleep* 

But afar through smoky spaces 
Lightning left its fiery traces^ 

And the thunders groaned aloud ; 
Farther I and the land was riven 
By an earthquake — men were driven 

Homeless in a burning cloud ; 
Night was there and black dismay 
As they shrieked and fled away* 

Saw she^ heard she^ the sphinx-hearted ?- 
Greatest of the seers departed 
Of that soul could but surmise* 
[123] 



Deeper than the gtdf s of oceans 
Wider than the ether's motion. 

Shone the mystery of her eyes. 
None within her soal coold see 
Save ttnanswering Deity« 



l"4] 



Recompense 

** Poor old Andrew^ toffins Ions: 
Into night with thread and thongs 
Ofit-of-doors the owlet callings 
On yotir head the firelight falling, 
Tapt tap, tap, with weakened smile. 
On your aproned lap the while, — 
Life for yoa Is sad and stem* 
Htist yoci always midnight torn 
Into noon, that yoti may make 
Floffr enough yoor bread to bake ? 
Do yofir latighter, sleep, and tears, 
Jtfstify the toilsome years ?^^ 
Slowly then he raised his eyes. 
Looked at me In mild surprise, 
^* Nay,'^ and shook his withered head, 
^^ Yofs forget my dreams,^ he said* 



t"S] 



Man and Woman 

If man but held the key 
Of woman^s heartt If she 
Cottid finlock hi8» ^twoold be 
End of love's history. 

Sot 'tis a wise decree 
That man and woman be» 
As are the land and sea» 
A mutual mystery* 



[126] 



The Dream-Chitd 

My Utile dream-child caUed to me 

Upon a nddoigbtf cold and stark* 
^* Sweet mother, take me in/* sighed she, 

** For I am weary of the dark* 
My fittle soul has missed the way 

Out in the wide and wandering air — 
Oh, fake me to yoor arms, I pray. 

That I may find a shelter there/' 

My heart leaped up to hear the sotmd* 

'^My tender dream-child, can it be 
Only the dusk that folds yots round. 

Folds yots and holds yoti thus from me ? 
Then come I the way is broad and fair 

Unto my heart, my own, my own I^' 
Bfst waking came • * * and only air 

Swept past into the far unknown* 

[127] 



Watiam McKintey 

(September, t90I) 

Kingdomst the pride of dastf to dfsst return^ 
As History's dying hand lets fall the scroll^ 

Btft flaming through eternal paths will bum 
The Godward fire of an heroic soul* 



["8] 



The Wayfarer 

Love that weary grows upon the way» 
Sfghing as he goes m disarray^ 
Need btrt find a rose — ^lo I he Is gay* 
Small and tender things dbpel the mist 
That his drooping wing has sadly kist. 
Hake him king of kings — ^the optimist* 



O wonder of the little vales 

Where streams go singing IightsomeIy« 
And wonder of the star that pales 

Before the moon^s ref iilgency I 
Were I the star and thotf the moon. 
Thou cooldst not rise too soon — ^too soon« 



The magic of the swooning star. 
And of the silver-cadenced stream, 
[129] 



Are marvels that enchanting are 

To soothe the sotil wHhin its dream* 
Bttt aht how trivial are they 
When Love comes laoghing down the way I 



[130I 



In the Sweat-Shop 

He works as wolves eat» ravenous for time» 
Each move a motithfttl of the niggard bread 
That wiU not feed as many as they said 

Who Ifsred him from his harsher native dime* 

Gladly he came» for Freedom called to him 
Like a war clarion^ and his hope leapt high 
As on the glory of the Western sky 

Rose Liberty above the ocean's rinu 



Best see — ^that half -fed arm that moves so fast. 
Self -lashed to speed above the harsh machine, — 
Ls that of flesh and blood, or only seen 

In chamel places where we stand aghast ? 

And look — ^what hollows darken his gaunt cheek! 
This, Freedom ? Why, his slavery cries alood. 
And Freedom's flag to him is btit a shroud 

Dared he give challenges to fate, and speak I 
[131] 






Let in be true» my pta^itf if we can^ 
Nor torn away to shtidder and depart 
And sUve prood millions to the ends of Art 

Or Learning, ere we learn tbe Rights of man* 

For we» the people, makers of the laws. 
In whose free hands God left the ancient trost — 
On oor good purpose gathers selfish dtist. 

And we forget this man-wreck and Its catsse* 



O my fair Coontry I wash away the stain. 
Strike from yotsr noble records this base blot I 
Yofi showed this man the way, forbade him not 

To follow It, and counted him your gain* 

But when your spacious arms were spread apart 
And he had entered, knowing hope at last. 
Like that grim iron virgin of the past 

You dasped, and drove a dagger to his heart* 



[132] 



Inscription for a Modest Gift 

*Tis not the worth that makes the gift. 
To that is Friendship ever blind : — 

She leans the curtain to tiplift 
To smile at Love who peeps behind* 



[133] 



The Immortal 

Brook and wind, thoogh they flow 

A tliocssand years. 
Age can they never know. 

Nor age's fears. 
Never be known of woe. 

Nor sighs, nor teanu 



Love, if H live at all. 

Is young as they. 
Young as the brooks that brawl 

The livelong day. 
Young as the winds that call 

The blooms of May« 



Out of the gloom Love beams 
Forever young, 
[i34l 



Bright wfth delights and dreams 

Like Jewels strung ; 
Lyrlcal-Ilpped with themes 

StlQ to be stsng* 



[i3Sj 



Despair 

I and ibe nigfit ate one, and dathif brc atlm 

Thfooj^ all my bdns, for tlie dew Uke teats ' 

lies heavy on my bosom^ and windi tiiat rave 

Sfefiii my dim tiioc^pn s new-fliade artlccnate seti* 

And ffflder a0 a polypfaooy strance 

Q( maniifiioas rfqrthms In tlie diofal nii^ 

HmH^tte tlie fancy of a restks hahu 

AH ibewtfibit myrteries of fncamatr s^oom, 

rifiinrotid me In a palL— and merge my ipirit 

Into tne u^Iil* into Its woe» Its rase^ 

Its Impotent aobbfa^ Its Imagined f ears» 

And above all Hs far-altifrfa% p rom iae» — 

For tfaroogii my 80cd» like lances of keen Iioper 

I feel tlie Importunate priddng of the stars. 



[136] 



Song in the Afternoon 

Tliat yooth of thinct 

Dear love^ I do remember^ 
Thoogh thy biffe eyes no longer shine 

With Jtme^s deKghtt and pale December 
Hath heaped her snows upon thee : 

Bfft stlU thoo dost remember 
The gentleness that won me* 

Thoa art the same 

As when I first beheld theet 
For yotsth, forsooth^ is bot a name^ 

And aU the graces that impelled thee 
Have so exalted doty^ 

That yotfth hath ne^er excelled thee 
In perf ectness of beatsty* 



[137] 



The aty at Night 

Night lias a tliottsand mysterfest not least 

Tills of a mighty Qty as It lies 

With thoftght self-centred^ Introspective eyes 
That view Its own mirage of work or f east. 

Its pain and crime. Its love and hope and troth. 

Its holy joy and Its onhappy roth. 

It sees no ooter beatsty of the night. 
No royal stars that tread a stately dance. 
No glory of the heavens spread abotit« 

Tomed ever Inward Is the dty^s sight. 
Like men tense-spoken at a game of chance, 
Unconsdofis of eternity without* 



[138] 



Man's Power 

kff ttiiZf he lives In strong estate* 
For him the waves sobmit to bear 
His freighted vessels here and there. 

Or ttfrn the wheels that make him great* 

To him old Earth hath bowed her head. 
Though she be old and he be yoong« 
To answer him she hath no tongue — 

He lashes her to yielding dread* 

Even the air he binds and tames — 

Its force to mtssic can distil. 

Or chain Its currents to his wlU 
In ways to come, that have no names* 

Rre Is his handmaid : though upstlrred 
And flamed with rebel passion strong. 
Great though her strength, His not for long 

She holds her firm against his word* 
[139] 



Kjf Han Is great ; Ills sool doth scorn 
All weaker. He bath no regret* 
His wqiAb ate ids, aU bis — ^and yet» 

What If the son rise not at mom ? 



[140] 



Enchantment 

As when a flower holds my eyes enchained 
By Its Impassioned beauty, so thy face 

Holds me, beloved, till I have attained 
FtiU knowlec^e of Its grace ; 

And aU the muted music of thy breath. 
Tone upon tone, the thirsty silence seems 

To drink, while I to some narcotic death 
Drift on In perfect dreams* 



[MI] 



The Shrine 

Dear^ I Iiave fxifit 2n a wood 
A gfarioe tfiat li sacred to yoct» 

And tliefe would I dream If I oocdd, 
Btft thoe's dffty to do. 

Deep in tlie forest U standi, 
Frasrant with balsam and piner 

BaUt not by ardooos bands 
Bat by fancy divine. 

Otft of its twHStsUat yoor eyes 
Look into mlne» witb a gaze 

Eloqaent, wistf fsUy wise. 
Of inqxxsflble days* 

Yet, thof^b my joy and my woe * 
Fade witb tbe dtmness of years. 

Still to yoftr sbrine wiU I go 
For my laiigbter, my tears* 

[142] 



The Surrender 

And art thoa come to live with me^ 
To five with me till time be done ? 

To lead from stibtle shadows 
Out to the candid son ? 

Is it to teach me» thou art come. 
How best to read Life's gentle book — 

To tfim its patient pages 
Nor once beyond them look ? 

To love me, and to make me love. 
To give and take aU gifts from me — 

O Happiness, must I submit. 
And laogh, and five with thee ? 



[143] 



The Answer 

Tell me no more that once you loved me well. 
For love Is still immortal, and its day 

Dies not in night, fmt at the evening bell 
It flames anew, and drives the dosk away* 

Nor tell me that you love me still despite 
Some passing tribute to another heart* 

For love demands the rapttire to requite. 
And asking aQ, disdains the lesser part* 

Ah, speak no more of love not in your ken* 
Love is a joy that first to lovers seems 

Too subtile for reality, and then 

Too real, too potent, too divine for — dreams* 



[144] 



The Departure 

He is gone ; and the places that knew him and 
loved him will know him no more ; 

Bb step has withdrawn from the room, his pres- 
ence has passed from the door* 

No more in the garden he walks, blue of eye, white 
of hair, red of cheek. 

With that strange look of youth in his face, and a 
glance that with fire seemed to speak. 

Hany years will the apple-trees bud, tliat he viewed 

with affection and pride ; 
Many years will the Iilac-bf»h bloom, and the birds 

on their nestlings abide* 
And, though in beneficent rest they have laid him 

awhile in tlie sod. 
The soul that he spake from will live, for it echoed 

the voice of his God* 

[i4Sl 



Crisis 

Oot of her heart she was ttsmedt 
Out Into tsttennost dark — 

Qiaos where knowledge had bcsmed 
Faith to the very last spark, — 

Out of her heart she was ttimed. 

Strange I For she thoaght life sectire^ 
Cherished and safe with its love* 

How cotild she live and endure 
AU that her destiny prove ? 

Strange, for she thought love seccfre* 

What was there left to be said. 
What to be hoped, to be done ? 

Words that had stricken love dead 
Blazed on her flesh like a stin* 

What was there left to be said ? 

[146] 



A D^ng Butterfly 

Here In my path it stmsfgllng fies^ 

A small clotid made 
To mar the crystal of my skies 

With piteofis shade* 

Lie In my pahn, frail creatfire, so ; 

StIU the vain beat 
Of thy poor hearty whose ctsrrents flow 

So strangely fleet* 

Ah, how It throbs I With that last throe 

Of pain It dies* 
Thinkt for a butterfly to know 

Stfch agonies I 

How like a broken rainbow seems 

Thy hanging wing ; 
Like the cleft promise of otir dreams 

On wakening* 
[147] 



Thy fftokmd colon mock my (Ue, 

They are lo fair : 
TwooU seem ahnoet thy hrilUant aool 

Were hoverios there. 

How mote, how pittftti the end 

Of thy prood statel 
Thoo hadst not fallen so, fair friend» 

Had I been fate* 

Cannot proud Nature's power dare 

Recall thy death ? 
Or the whole tmlverse of air 

Spare thee a breath ? 

Not one* lie there tspon the sod» 

And that same hue 
WlU paint the sommer fIowers» as God 

Has painted yots. 



[148I 



Love- that -was 

Whither away, Love-that-was ? 
Tfim back thy wandering feet, 
I And I wiU give thee coral red, 

I And silver, and incense sweet* 

I m play thee ttsnes on a golden lyre, 

I rU f>ind thine exqtiisite hair 

I With bands of bloom, and ribbons of fire 

I From banners that lovers bear* 



** Nay, nay,** said the lovely Love-that-was, 

^^m come to thee no more. 
My shaUop waits on the turning tide. 

My foot is off the shore/* 
And wanly the whisper died away — 

** I come no more to thee ; 
I go to the land of rising day. 

To dawn on a laughing sea*** 
[149] 



Then fare thee weQ, dear Love-that-wa8» 

Fare thee forever well ; 
Hy heart Is heavy hi my breast* 

Hy grief I fain would telL 
I was disdainful of thy kiss. 

And I was f roward and fine ; 
But now my only pride Is this. 

That once I caUed thee mine* 



[ISO] 



I 



Song of Cupid 

I tottch my ear to the earth to hear fair Proserpine 
plead 

** Hasten P to spring a-coming^ 
Rife with the distant htimming 
Of rising sap in the f orest, and odorote sighs on the 

mead. 
I met a wotmded lover straying away to mope» 
I bade him Usten, and filled his foolish being with 
nope* 

A lover is delicate game! 



I listen and hear the blood leap tip in the veins of 
a rose^ 

And see its petals bitfshing ; 
I hear the mtmntsrofis ntsliing 
Of streams in the qtdet heart of a valley wooing 
repose* 



**TtiM ii wammitt^ say I» and oa ttie seaaon't 

flow 
I trace the secrets that only the heart of a lover 

can know — 

A lover Is delicate same I 

The trees are f aUing asleep» the son Is brown In the 
west; 

** Ah me,^ the leaves are sighing, 
^The sentle flowers are dying. 
And we must fie with them on the mother^s with- 

ereo oreasi i 
I left the leaves and flowers to moom their fife 

away 
And set a hopeless lover a-dandng as If 'twere 
Hay— 

A lover is deficate game I 

Silent the moon's cold eyes look down on the phcid 
snow; 

The river, wrapt in sleeping. 
Graved in the ice is keeping 



Its hearty till spring shall brew her charms in the 

caves below. 
Bttt seasons are one to me> and off to the chase 

I go, 
Whh a kiss to the solemn moon, and a pcsfl at my 

trusty bow — 

A lover is delicate game* 



[i53l 



The Chain 

I was shislxig in ttie lane 
On a day when Love came by^ 
And was fain 

To elisde hinit bat the pain 
Of his pleading made me sigh — 

So he bound me with a chain* 

Who is Love^ that he should be 
Master of a passing maid> — 
Who is he i 

When I met him I was f ree» 
Now I tremble all afraid — 

La c fcaday» my liberty I 



[iS4l 



Pan and Echo 

Ecbot by Pan beloved^ preferred to him 
Nardasfss^ dawdling o'er the fountain's rim^ 
Where his own image^ in the sweet flood drowned. 
Filled him with joy and held him rapture-bound ; 
While Echo, wistful, womanish, and weak. 
Lingered, forlorn, nor dared his gaze bespeak* 

The sun went up, the sun went down the sky. 
The quiet moon smiled from her seat on high. 
And still Narcissus, o'er the water fair, 
Leaned from the edge to view his beauty there ; 
Nor did he for a tender moment think 
Of Echo, languishing so near the brink* 

So days, so nights, into the past were borne. 
When Echo saw Narcissus on a mom 
Slip from his place, outworn with vanity. 
And die, ere she could win his constancy* 

[iSSl 



With motfrnf ttl moans tspon the earth she Iay» 
TiQ all but her pore voice had pined away* 

Pan, when he saw fond Echo heed him not» 
Tfimed with his pipe and wandered from the spot» 
And to another nymph he straightway ran, — 
Which proves that* though a god, he stiU was man* 
Bot Echo was a woman ; and when pride 
Soccombed to love^ and love was lost — she died. 



[IS6] 



The Musician 

Btssf c» my mother I On thy mellow breast 
I If e as a weak child» and darfcBng draw 
Thy radiant life deep^ deep into my own* 
I know no farther happiness than this — 
Thoo art the fink betwixt me and my God. 

And as I feel the vigor of thy veins 

Enter to mine» warm and intoxicant^ 

There bods and blooms the flower of my sotfl. 

Whose seed thy fruitful touch alone can quicken. 

Whose fife thy nurture only can sustain* 

Then do I see strange visions of all fife — 

Primeval things so old that, ahnost. He 

Who made them had forgot them: things not 

now 
To be imagined, palpable alone 
To the soul's sentience, not its imagery* 

[157] 



Yea, It the suckUngt know mattsrity 

A passing while : for one ecstatic space 

Rise in the majesty of knowledge, live 

The life of god-men, looking down at man 

With eyes that weep and hearts that bleed for pity« 

Then only do I feel God's purposes, 
Sottl-gtiarding, hunger-pricking — not the hunger 
Furnished with Jaws that ravens upon bread — 
But hunger of the spirit, seeking food 
It too shall share in God's eventual day* 



[158] 



Ete Christ, the Flower of Virtue, 
Bloomed 

Ere Ghristt the Flower of Vlrttse^ bloomed^ 
On Mary^s breast the Blossom lay. 

^was on a stiU and golden day» 
Some glamour not of earth was there. 

When XIary knelt alone to pray 
That she the Child might worthy bear* 

Her loving bosom heaving fast 
With pore emotion, soft she cried. 

Nor saw the angel as he passed. 
Nor felt the angel at her side* 

Awake I Arise I And oh, rejoice I 

For tmto yoti a Lord is bom* 
Hear yoti the chanting Heaven-voice, 

The harp, and the resounding horn ? 

[159] 



The star moves on, the shepherds rise 
From midnight vigil, solemn, stiU. 

With crook tipraised, with Vapttired eyes. 
They follow over vale and hiU* 

They follow till the angel-star 
Doth stay, and looking down they see 

A humble shed where cattle are. 
Wherein they enter corioasly* 

When lo, a Mother and a Child • • • 

Pallid she lay, as lilies lie 
Upon an altar. They, most mild, 

Klnelt down before the mystery. 

About the Mother's yotithf uI head. 
About the Babe% the golden ring 

A glow ineffable did shed 
Upon the shepherds, worshipping. 

** What marvel,'' said they, ** that our Lord 
Dpth come as humble-bom as we, 
[i6o] 



As Btatkf as poor T And they adored 
And yearned for him unspeakably* 

With joy they Ungered at his feet. 
Then to the waiting flocks returned ; 

But oht the homeward way was sweet. 
And their glad eyes with visions burned* 

Thus came the King, divine and doomed. 
Unto His own, and thus we say 

Ere Christ, the Flower of Virtue, bloomed. 
On Mary^s breast the Blossom lay* 

And for that she the tidings bright 

Bore with a salnt^s humility. 
So beautiful upon the height 

Should woman^s feet forever be* 



[i6i] 



The Flowers are Dead, the Trees are 
Bare 

The flowers are dead, the trees are bare» 

The cock is still at mom ; 
So frosty flows the winter air 

He dare not wind his horn* 
Btft thotigh the time is coId» my Iove» 

My heart is warm for thee ; 
What sorrow can it hoId» my Iove» 

If thofi be trtse to me» 

If thotf be trtse to me ? 



The dead are frozen in the mold. 

The rime is on the tomb ; 
And blow it hot, or blow it cold^ 

They^U know the day of Doom* 
But though the frost is Iow» my love^ 

My heart is warm for thee ; 
[162] 



What sorrow can it know, my love. 
So thoo be true to me. 
So thou be true to me ? 

I met my friend upon the heath, 

I craved his favor high ; 
But up his sword sprang from Its sheath,. 

And anger from his eye* 
What though a friend forgets, my love. 

My heart remembers thee. 
And cannot fear nor fret, my love. 

While thou art true to me. 

While thou art true to mel 



[163] 



Lovers Attributes 

I am what love doth think me ; if it be 
Fair, I am fait, with cheeks where blttshes fly 

At thotfght of being fair in love's decree. 
And eyes that sparkle deeper when they spy 
Their brightest image in another's eye. 

If love be Joy, I am too f tiUy blessed ; 

If love be pain, I am o'er-cursed for sins ; 
And which it is I know not, for they be 
So intermingled that, I pray of thee 

Gmst tell me where joy ends or pain begins ? 

Hast thofi not followed in a master's song, 
A passing strain that seemed from heaven to 
float ; 
Hast thotf not lost and sought it with a strong 
Desire, and found it chained with some low 
note 

[164] 



That stole one-half its gladnesst and tetutned 
A half of pain, till each from each had learned 

The beauty and the burden of the song — 
Then in the falling silence, didst thou know 
Which save thee rapture or which gave thee woe ? 



1 165] 



A Portrait 



She leans In pensive ease tipon her chalr^ 
One hand upon its arm, the other laid 
Loosely opon her lap, whence modest folds 
Of some soft fabric mantle to the floor* 
Against the stem, dark, melancholy wood 
Her form Is gradotis, with appeafing cttrves 
And pliant restfuhiess* Above, her hair. 
From the white forehead parted, gently waves 
In pleasing undulation, over eyes 
Sea-gray, and tender with the mother-light. 
Though none may call her mother: and the 

lips 
Poise in the de&cate smile of musing love* 
One needs must know the breath that parts them 

thus 
Is purely fragrant as the air that wraps 
The purple firstlings of the violet-flock, 
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When the prompt 8ffn» their shepherd, calls them 

forth* 
Ah I would we might be always near such 

KpB, 
To learn from thtai the secret of the heart 
Where happiness and virtue are as onel 
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Ariadne 

Ariadnel Ariadnel 
On the sunny lea I sotsght her. 
Traced her footsteps by the water. 
Followed them through grove and meadow, 
dning In the forest shadow, 

''Ariadnel Ariadne r 

Gray at even grew the air ; 
Red behind the fire-ec^ed mountains 
Dropped the tired sun ; the fountains 
Of the sea flowed dlm^ and weary 
FeU the bird into its eerie 

Nest to dream, and night was there* 

While my soul lay wrapt in vision, — 
I of Ariadne dreaming, — 
AU that is was lost in seeming, 
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All that seemed was more than realt 
With the joy that dreams may feel, 
WHh an ecstasy Elysian* 

Bfit the morrow came and f otmd me 
Restless^ searching for the dream^ 
Lostf as are the things that seem, — 
When a sudden turning showed 
Naiadst where a runlet flowed^ 

Grouped in loveliness around me* 

Startled into sudden hoping. 
Thinking Ariadne nearer — 
She than all the great world dearer — 
Quickly did I scan each face. 
But in none her own could trace ; 

And my spirit sank a-moping« 

Glad because my Joy was brief, 
Happy that my hope seemed dead, 
Then they closer drew them to me, 
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With their anns to bind and woo me. 
Smiled tspon me» captive led* 
Bat my woti turned faint with longing. 
Fort thof^h beauty rare is thronging. 
Love, unloving, still must see 
Only happiness in grief* 

So they ceased; with arms outlaid. 
Songs of banter rudely singing. 
Laughter from their lips came swinging, — 
And before me, silent, white. 
Stood the hope of my delight, 

Ariadne, goddess-maid* 

Then I clasped her with a bliss 
That with keenness stung my heart* 
" Nevermore,** I cried, **to part. 
Mystic maiden bride of light T 
Scarce had fed my starved sight. 
Scarce I held her, when I felt 
Afi her clinging softness melt, 
Part from me as day from night, 
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Leave me emptyt woncf ring there* 
And the imimpress^ air 

Mocking^ wafted back my kiss* 
• ••*♦•• 

Ariadne I Ariadne 1 
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Change 

Fair Htsriet tipon a steed 

nUk-white, and girt with silver bells. 
Rode throogli the land at merry speed. 

By lanes and dingles, vales and deUs ; 

The tinkle gay her coming tells. 
And through the leaves her face I spy. 

Bright as a blossom on the fells, 
A star in a mtsrky sky* 

At evening when the stm had fled, 

I saw fair Muriel, faint and worn* 
So wearily her palfrey tread 

The beQs were of their music shorn. 

His maiden-burden drooped forlorn. 
And in her eyes no sparkle gleanoed* 

Is this the vision of the mom. 
Or was it that I dreamed ? 
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The Love-Letter 

Naught but an old love-letter^ 
Broken at all the creases 
Where, with his trembling fingers. 
Swiftly he bent and pressed it, — 
Not in a past so distant 
But that the breast heaves gently 
At a remembered heart-beat 
In a lost spring-time throbbing* 

Read it* • « • The same endearments,- 
Only the same worn phrases 
Lovers have tised tmceasing 
Back to the times forgotten* 
Yet, when they sprang to being 
There from the eager qtsill-point. 
Leapt from the large desire 
Lito the narrow billet. 
As the gigantic genie 
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I 

[ Sank In Ills bottle-prison, 

I Fresh to tlie lover's tfi^Wng 

I Echoed their wondrous meaning, 

I Fresh as the dew baptismal 

^ Pofired by enraptured Nature 

Over her first-born flower. 
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Chagrin d' Amour 

When I am with yoti » laoghter and the gttise 
Of banter hide the secret from your eyes — 
Yotir eyes that botsnd for me the Joy of earth — 
Thatt sOt in the noonlight of a childish noirtht 
I may conceal the spirit^s mysteries* 

Bot when a space divides tis, if it be 
A singing brooks or broad, deep-sighing sea* 
My soul goes f orth, no longer to repine. 
And in a rapture psychic and divine. 

Takes at your side its own God-given place* 
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Confessional 

Lordt here^s my soul, all sin-bestrewn* 
Lord, *tis thine ; thoti knewest best 

That it could not keep in tune 
With the rhythm of thy behest. 

That its discord all too soon 
At thy feet would be confessed* 



Lifers for that, so let it be ; 

In the fire the metal's tried* 
Yet I never feared to see 

My firm armor laid aside. 
Till a sword-thrust wounded me 

In my youth-enamoured pride* 



So, O Lord, take this, and this, — 
Here my vanity I lay, 
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There my sacrile£e: I wis 
*Tis a heavy price I pay • • • 

For I thoughtt ** Though others mis8» 
I can never miss the way/^ 
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Lovers Crescendo 

li that thofi lovest me for wliat I am — 

With thotsght of nothing better^ nothing worse — 

I love thee for the lover that thou art« 

If that thott lovest me for that Ideal 
I would be — aiding with the friendly word, 
Hand-presstsre from the heart and eqiial strife 
To reach beyond — ^I love thee for my sooTs 
Eternal mate In worlds and times to come* 

If loving me In way of earth-content. 
While In a battle of the world we strove, 
I, loving thee the same, wotxld die for thee* 

Bfft loving thee as reaching soul loves soul 
That struggles with It towards the battle's bound. 
If thou shouldst fan, and vanish 'mid the swords, 
I would not die, but I would Uve for thee* 
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The Passing of Daphne 

Daphne, the hesutifut, <wfiom life had crowned. 
Dreamed in her bower and thus her musing ran : 

One random glancct catsght in the mirror tliere> 
And truth is here — I, too, am growing old* 

I knew no woman might be always fair. 
And that the fire of youth some day grows 
cold, — 

That admiration, once so kind a friend, 

Mfjst one day pass anc^ say, ** This is the end*^' 

Do flowers regret their petals as they fade. 
And lose their tender beatity with a sigh ? 

Do butterflies lie weeping in the shade 
To see their hope, the light of day, pass by ? 

Or birds sing sadly with a lingering breath 

The song that mourns a summer and their death ? 
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Ah, it they cIo» poor fatrds and btftterfUes* 
My beart goes oot to theiii» for I too grieve. 

Farewellt dear golden locks, farewell sweet eyes, — 
Lithe step and merry spirits, take yotsr leave 

With fleeting noons of triumph, moonlit nights 

Of Joyoos reverie and young delights I 



For woman^s beauty perishes like these. 
One moment glorious and the next destroyed 

By pitiless time, and all her vanities 
Turned empty-handed back into the void 

Where throng the ghosts of beauty perished long. 

Forgot save in a history or song* 



Tis not alone to watch the glory drift 
From hair that once was spun of fairy gold ; 

To see the wrinkle in a brow — ^the rift 
Throf^h which most madly rush the curses old. 

Weakness and weariness — to see bright eyes 

Lose tlie vague charm of youth^s divine surprise, — 
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Not these aIone» but more than all the rest. 
Than clotsded glance, or slowly paling cheek, 

A haunting sorrow, to my sotd confessed. 

Disarms my strength and leaves my spirit meek- 

That as this once protid beatity fades away 

Hen pay no homage : 'tis of yesterday. 
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Euterpe at a Modem Concert 

Poor sotils, that strive to speak tbe overword ! 
See» they have taken strands from otit a beast 
And Strang them bravely till the sotmd Increased 

To stranger tones the old gods never heard* 

And they have fashioned Instrmnents of brass 
To hold, f orsootht the poetry of the breeze. 
The formless whisper of the forest trees. 

Or blasts untamable of Boreas ; 

To changeling forms have wrought the pipes of Pan 
That erst were amply eloquent for praise 
Of brook or flower In far Arcadian days. 

But now must needs dissect the soul of man* 

So have they gathered dosely with these things. 
Raided long In proper rows, and garnished bright 
In prim attire ; and lo. In sudden affright 

Music hath fled upon f ar-trembling wings I 
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Of Love 

Wliat Is it— this I caU my love for tibee ? 
^l8 t&e the eternal mttrm«r of the sea ; 
And like the omnipresent air» whose f ree» 
Unfettered, endless flow is life to me* 

Thy love is like a wind. 

That bloweth happiness. 

To rage or to caress ; 
Thy love is like a wind, 

Tliat bloweth happiness* 

And thy love and my love are what ? 

A drop in the love of eternity. 

That God by His might, and we by oftr 
right can see. 
And the blind world seeth not* 
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The Long Quest 

Sfsmmer stsn and stimmer sky^ and all the world 
a-beaming^ 
Bod and bIoom» and song of birds chanting ever 
higher; 
But within the garden close the sttmmer wind is 
dreaming^ 
Dreaming of a golden day^ its own Heart's Desire* 

Soon the san will softly fade, birds will find their 
sitsmbert 
Bfsds wiU bloom and blossoms bam into pas- 
sionate fire. 
But the wistftil wind will seek sammers without 
number. 
Sigh and seek and never find its own Heart's 
Desire* 
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The Maiden in the Tropics 

I am happYt I am free. 

My heart latsghs with the stmimer, 

i Latighs with the bloe, bio e sky. 

And wHh the botmcHns sea* 

' The pahns are like my mother, 

Who broods and bends o'er me ; 

The vines are Hke the children 

That 'round me naked climb ; 

The flowers are like my thoughts, 

That grow so near together 

And blossom all the time* 

The mountain, dark and long, 
I 
I Is standing like my father 

To keep away all wrong* 

Then, in the night so damp. 

The moon hangs like a lamp, 

I Shinii^ yellow-white and pale 

I On the bush across the trail 
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Where the baboons bark and play 
Tin the dawning of the day* 
And at evening come the words 
Of the ptmctfsal hour-birds. 
Warning of the passing time 
In a shrill, discordant chime ; 
While the parroti^ calling harsh. 
Flying, paired, across the marsh. 
Are messengers to me 
From my fire-hearted lover 
In the islands of the bay. 
So far, so far away* 
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In Autumn 

The wind blows coldly on the pane. 
The leaves fall dismally without. 

And mingle with the auttimn rain 
Thatt melancholy^ drips about* 

Heigh-ho^ there^s nothing I can say 

But ** "DtaXf come back P when Spring's away« 
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Thelial 

I cjifwicit ptiat yfMtir'''Ookfp 9m I wtt 
■ajotic mfwrntaJM iii i Uftliime Mn my kmI 
To t fifnttng of yoc^ tfll my cya aic fiBbd 
W ita unhici tean* Sony ficfcc> wild dnaunyy 
Sflfflfr tniincici ot toe oofui wind f*^-**^ ot yoci^ 
Anc^ too^ fooi€ icitif nuiifmig of tiie way 
And tfiat aame Ma^s amtMoo at Iiisli tide 
To cover all tlie lanc^ or beat In wrath 
Feadc» against tbe faarrkade of rodo. 
Theie t nfngi are yoo when they nave filtered throcq^h 
My ondentancfing aocd, hot withocft that 
They are hot hUb and wind and aea and rocks 
To him who sees» hot never can see yoo* 
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The Flower 

I saw It through the foreit sreen 
Upon a tremblhig tree» — 

Now what Is this that hath a sheen 
Like Jewels In the hair 
Of fleelns dryads^ passing fair ? 

It Is the enchanted Bloom of Love. 
Gune not too near» too near» 

Nor seek the magic flower to move» 
For In yofsr grasp It mtist 
Bfit fade and f aH to eerie disst« 
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Isolde Waits 

Hasten, my Tristan I Strange he dallies so I 

The signal^s given, yet he is not here* 

Tristan I my arms are empty, and my heart 

Hongry as any bird opon the snow : 

Let me not hunger lest my strength do falL 

Strange, strange he comes not I Oh, he loves me 

less 
Than I love him — ^his soul has other joys. 
The chase, the toomey, all rare knightly deeds. 
While I have only one, alas I his Iove« 
Tristan, for such a love wilt thou not come ? 

He does not know* He thinks me cold at whiles. 
Proud and imperiaL I have seen a shade 
Temper his brow when at some sudden word 
He spumed the seeming mastery of my wiU, 
As if my soul could master such as his* 
He dreams not I could kneel there at his feet, 
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Kiss his dear hand, and be his worshipping slave, 
G>ntent that he might order aU my life 
If In rettfm his single heart were mine* 
It most be mine — ^yet why does he delay ? 
Tristan I How dark the threatening forest seems. 
Armed with sharp shadows Uke a menacing host* 
Cotild harm have ^faQen him? O gods, avert 
Each danger from his path — ^brlng him safe here 
Into my yearning arms — ^hark, hark, a step. 
It nears, ^tls his — ^Tristan I my love, my love I 
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The Revolt 

After Lltfft ""Seccmd RlmpKxIy^ 
(To n* B. B.) 



Heavy wfth sfttten fear he moved with a stealthy 
tread. 
And the rain-dank sod gave form to his steps, 
and from under his brows. 
Black as the heart of a storm at midnight, his glance 

was shed 
Furtively there and here; and before him the night- 
birds fled 
From their unseen boughs* 

Grinding his passions fine In the mlU of his half- 
mad soul. 
He crept, the peasant who knew but one black 
f act of It aU : 
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He was the victim ; they» the richt the craf ty^ they 

stole 
His tights; they had trod on his heart as one might 

tread on a mole 
In one foot-fall* 

** Godf where is He, and why, who leaves his people 
to writhe 
Under the devifs rule ? for the poor are his peo- 
ple, clear ; 
.The rich are the devil% and God should give to 
them not a tithe 
Of the Joys of heaven, they who revel in heaven 
here* 

** Curse them, curse them, curse them V* His fury 
rose in his throat. 
And he choked it back with his hands, and choked 
it back with his will ; 
And his plodding step went on, till down in the 
shades remote 
He sank with hunger, and slept, and his stormy 
soul was stilL 
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The lords and ladies have come to see 
The peasants at work in the meadow ; 

They are quaffing wine, and many there be 
Who know no stress nor shadow* 

The reapers ply with a sttUen eye^ 
With sweat their arms are dripping ; 

They hear the glass as they reap and pa8S» 
And the pages lightly tripping* 

The lattghter smites their work-worn ears 

Like the stinging of a nettle* 
** Work 1'* cries their lord, midst merry cheers j 

** Work I each man on his mettle 1^' 

The dark-browed peasants lower bend. 
The lashing whip f aUs o^er them ; 

One looks at his knife, and one at his friend. 
Then all at the lords before them* 
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No tiger sprang with a fiercer roar 
As he cleft Ills prey astinder ; 

The ground Is rtiddy, and all Is o^er^-r 
Then ho, for the wine and plunder I 



m 

The deed Is done and the slaves Iiave won. 
And the masters He all dead In the sun ; 
And the wine lias risen to duUard brains. 
Till eyes gleam blood and madness relgns« 

And faster and faster rings the shout 
And the peal of laughter from every lout. 
As they trample the grain In ecstasy 
That the food of tyrants It ne'er can be* 

Madder, madder the voices rise 
To echo back from the unmoved skies ; 
And fiercer the dance. In the first surprise 
Of unknown freedom and undreamed bliss ; 
** And .the rich, have they always glowed like this, 
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With fire coursing throtsgh every vein ? 
Then God has come to His poor again V^ 

And high in Heaven their God looked down 
On poor, on rich, with His eqoal frown* 
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The Rose of St Francis ^ 

St« Frands of Assisi 
Sate in the cloister gloom 

Scanning his holy missal^ 
To save him from the doom 

Of sint forever rising 
As dead rise from the tomb* 

Whh long-imprisoned fire 
Hb heart burned hot within ; 

To other soals^ temptation 
His own was nigh akin — 

He that so oft had conquered 
The spirit of all sin* 

His throbbing head bent lower 
Above the scripture page ; 

He read with yearning spirit 
The word of Lord and sage, 
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Yet over all his being 
Gept Fear like palsied age* 

The hands that held the missal 
Were trembling, as a leaf 

Shakes in atitumnal forests, — 
Ay, in their sombre sheaf 

His very arms a-shiver 
Bespoke his passionate grief. 

'* O Lord of all/' he miirmtired, 
'*Have pity on Thy child ! 

Tfim from Thy saints and angels 
Secure in virtue mild. 

And lean in heavenly mercy 
To one by sin defiled* 

** Have not long days of hunger 
And thirst, and pain of years 
Sufficed to turn forever 
The threat of human fears — 
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O Lord» O Lordt remember 
My scourging and my tears I^^ 

He bowed his head despairing. 
With bitterness he wept 

To face sin^s awful visage 
The while his brethren slept ; 

AU night he moaned and wrestled, 
AH night the tryst he kept* 

Yet still the Horror pressed him. 
Nearer Temptation came — 

The beads upon his forehead 
Bespoke, with silent shame. 

His struggle and his terror, — 
He called his Master^s name — 

He rushed from cloistral shadows 
Out to the dawning day. 

And on the thorned brambles. 
That stung like swords at bay, 
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He flttng his wasted body t 
And worn and bleeding Iay« 

gradoos pain of body 
That soothed the deeper woe 

Of his poor sotsi in travail^ — 
heavenly Voice» so low. 

So pitiffsl, so lovingt 
That only sinners know I 

His blood fipon the brambles 
Bestowed its crimson tide, 

Anff on the thorns beneath him 
His bitter tears were dried. 

While to the Lord triumphant 
His eas^ soul otftcried* 

And since that blessed morning 
Whereon he was reborn. 

There grew among the brambles 
That his poor flesh had torn, 
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A rose whose tender beauty 
Showed not a single thorn* 

St* Francis^ Rose they call it 
Who pray beside it, there 

Within Assisi^s garden 
So tranquil and so fair; 

And for that he has conquered. 
The richer hope they bear* 
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Youth 

Lyrical are the trees 
Blossoming all together^ 

Vocal the day with bees. 
Birds, and the breezy weather; 

Happiness keen as pain 

Lilts in the ringing rain. 

Drips in the showery trees. 
Lisping together* 

Lyrical, too, art thoo. 

Blossom of living beaoty. 
Rapture tspon thy brow, 

Joyousness all thy dtity« 
Sorrow may woo in vain — 
Seek thee in son or rain — 
Stab her with laughter now. 
Slay her with beauty I 
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When Betsy Comes Down-Town 

(To E» KL) 



When Betsy comes down-town^ 
From her remote suburban lalr. 
There seems to blow a brighter air; 
The grimy streets seem debonair 

For touching of her gown ; 

And tmder muslin frills her feet^ 

As tiny and as silvery fleet 

As some gazeQe% go tapping sweet 

When Betsy comes down-town 



When Betsy comes down-town. 
The musty volumes mountain-high. 
The shelves where dust and papers lie. 
Seem ill to suit a butterfly 
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Fresh from the meadow brown» — 
Bttt when she goes a lingerins light, 
Reflectloa from the vision bright. 
Hakes everything divinely right 

That seemed askew down-town* 
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My Grandame^s Gown 

With lavender bestrewn 

Yoti send my fancy straying. 
As to a ghostly tisne 

Of distant viols playing. 
Because, fair garment, kept 

Within yotir linen cover. 
In yofi my grandame stepped 

A measfsre with her lover* 



In clofsds of qtiaint old lace. 

Whose hoe Timers touch has yellowed, 
Yofi have the royal grace 

Of grandetsr softly mellowed* 
How beat her heart apace 

To hear your silken rtfshes ; 
How mtfst her mirrored face 

Have bloomed with consciotis bitishes I 
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How yoffthf ttl was the smile 

Beneath the stately powder ; 
How did the patch besoile 

Which vanity allowed her I 
Lace-hid, her snowy breast 

Heaved with a shy elation. 
When fancy bravely guessed 

A lover's admiration* 

O slender, oval waist. 

Where soon his arm might linger; 
O gentle hand that graced 

His ring upon its finger ; 
slipper tapping swift, 

O eyes so eager glancing. 
Impatient soon to drift 

In mosic to the dancing I 

Ah, many years have passed. 
And many loves have perished ; 

Yet this frail gown at last 
Lies here, onharmed and cherished* 
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They say I look like her : 
He be^ed of me to wear it, 

Btftt somehow, I prefer 
No other maid shotild share lt« 

Her sweetheart viewed it o'er ;— 

With roses on their faces. 
He dared to stoop before 

And kiss the trembling laces* 
Nay, stay, sweet memory, (aid 

Safe in yoor linen cover. 
Sacred to one fond maid. 

And one trtie-hearted lover* 
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Bowling Green, New York 

Where the ctty's nigfains tbrons 
Beats Its burly way alons 

Whitehall Street, 
Up where giant bolIcIlnsB frown 
On the pygmy people, down 

At their feet, 

Ues a modest bit of park 
That the people seldom mark 

In their haste. 
As they scatter to and fro. 
And like winds of heaven go» 

Fury-paced* 

But within this green enclosed, — 
Where the burghers once reposed 
At their ease, 
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Or at bowls displayed their skill 
Stmuner afternoons to kill^ 
If yoti please — 

Reigns some magic of the past 
That, amid the noisy blast 

All arotmdt 
Sets a charm tspon yotir ear 
As yotf enter, and yott hear 

Not a sotmd ; 

Not a mti rmtsr, savjs the tone 
Of a Dutchman, or the drone 

Of a bee; 
Or the latighter of a child 
As he scampers free and wild 

On the lea* 

Yofi can see the Maying-time, 
When the maiden's voices chime 

Joyotcs notes ; 
When the Neltjes and the rest 
Are arrayed in all their best 

Petticoats* 
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And tbey dance with toch a grace» 
And tliey blush with toch a face — 

Rose-and-cream — 
As they cortsy^ sweet and shy. 
That yoo wonder why yoo sigh 

As yoo dream* 

For they^ve vanished long ago, 
Borgher, goede vroow and beau. 

Damsel fair; 
And the smile that meets yoor eye. 
And the steps that patter by 

Are bot air* 

Yet, 'tis said that every night 
When the moon Is shining bright 

On the scene. 
Still the Dotchmen's placid sools 
Play their solemn game of bowls 

On the Green* 
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Maiden, Lane, New York 

(I624-S905) 

Down Maiden Lane, where clover grew. 

Sweet-scented in tlie early air^ 
Where sparkling riUs went shining throt^h 

Their grassy banks, so green, so fair. 
Blithe little maids from Holland land 

Went tripping, latighing each to each. 
To bathe the flax, or spread a band 

Of linen in the sun to bleach* 

More than two centtiries ago 

They wore this path — 2l maiden^s lane — 
Where now soch waves of commerce flow 

As never dazed a btirgher^s brain* 
Two htmdred years ago and more 

Those thrifty damsels, one by one. 
With plump, round arms their Unen bore 

To dry in Mana-ha-ta's sun* 
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Bat now I Behold the altered view ; 

No tender sward» no bobbfing streanit 
No latightert — was it really true. 

Or but the fancy of a dream ? 
Were these harsh wads a byway sweet. 

This floor of stone a grassy plain ? 
Pray vanish, modem dty street. 

And let tss stroU down Haiden Lane I 
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What's the News^ 

Oh^ fold up the morning paper — 

Who cares for the news of town ? 
Bat — what are the violets doing ? 

Has the jonquil made her gown 
To wear through the gay spring hours 

So mindful of her looks ? 
G>me, give me news of the flowers. 

The grasst and the trees and brooks I 



Last night, when the diva was flinging 

Those notes of hers to the air, 
I thought, will the thrush be singing 

To-morrow, and I not there ? 
Are the daffodils all making 

Their rows of yellow shoon ? — 
Till the singer's voice seemed breaking. 

And the viols were out of tune* 
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So fold op the tiresome paper. 

With old monotooouB talk 
Of roots and riots and races. 

And let^s go oot for a walk* 
What Is It the bods are doing 

Deep down In the secret stem. 
That even with moslc wooing 

I think and I think of them? 
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Solitude at Anthony Pond 
(To M. a HO 



"Wotfld I might speak with tongfies of more than 

men 
To tell the beatity of a quiet glen 
Where timid birches clisster^ each a maid 
White-robed and slender^ waiting half afraid 
For what portentous hours may produce* 
Would I might paint the hemlock and the spruce^ 
Glooming disdainful of the birches^ fear 
By that pure^ ardent lake^ where the red deer 
Feed on the margin^ sweet with fragrance brief 
And dainty succulence of lily-Ieaf * 
Here roams the f awn^ unf righted and alone^ 
Free as the breeze^ pine-scented^ and far flown 
From mountain-sides ; and here the buck and roe^ 
Grazing or drinking from the quiet flow^ 
Share with the lake its wildt bright purity* 

[2IS] 



Ob, fairer than man's fairest work to see 

Is this true reahn of silence and delight^ 

Of spicy scents^ all flooded o'er with t>right 

Glory of stfouner skies* So lucent seems 

This little lake of loveliness and dreams. 

That clouds lie feathery fight within its breast^ 

And aQ Its pofished stones are jewels dressed 

By lapidaries to a sumptuous sheen 

That adds an Asian richness to the scene ; 

While in and out gfimmers the luring dye 

Of racing trout in f ull-gemmed panoply. 

Here, too, the heron blue, in lonely state. 

Crosses the reeds with ffight defiberate. 

And fighting slowly on his log-made throne 

Stands motionless, and kingly, and alone* 

Nor lovefier land might any king desire. 

For where could freer bum the holy fire 

Of wisdom pure and aspiration high 

Than in so cahn a spot and under such a sky I 
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Anthony Pond in Winter 

n 

Thy beaoty in remembrance wrings my heart* 
ThotJ art more fair than ever women were> 
Thotigh their proud fame were blazoned in all art* 
And when I think of Winter's cruel hand 
Laid hard upon thee» and thy beauty dim 
And frozen in his grasp, where all the land 
Lies pale and silent in the fear of him» 
My soul rebels, and I implore for thee 
A miracle I That 'midst the snow there be 
A magic circle drawn about thy form — 
That all the trees upon thy lovely marge 
Be left forever green, forever fair ; 
That thy soft, serious waters ever bear 
Beneath p^Arpetual summer, spicy-warm. 
The vision of an Orient monarch's barge 
Slow floating gently through enchanted days* 
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Tben may the tlmorocs8» frost-affrighted deer 

Steal silent to thy rim, released from fear. 

To nibble at its wiU the celandine 

And lily-pads. There may the hungry fox 

And shuddering squirrel come on thy deBght 

Biracttlous from out the frozen night ; 

And in their wake may all wild creatures roam. 

That shiver by the icy birch and pine. 

And come into thy summer as to home, — 

So mayst thou bless them, lovely lake of mine I 
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Unexpressed 

He had words or smiles for them aU, 
His friends, his foes and — ^the rest ; 

Bfst for one that he loved, no word. 
No smile, not a cool hand pressed. 
Nor a sigh : bot an empty Jest* 

Yet there at the hearth of his heart 
The fire t>timed, warm and wide. 

While the welcome upon his lips. 
For the guest who did not abide. 
Stammered and sobbed and died* 
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The Dead Love 

The tfsn tspon the evening way» 

It burned a dbmal ttdf 
Ai on the road where shadows Iay» 

A ghostly woman sped* 
** It woonded me hy night and day 

Ere H wotsid dle»'' she said* 

Within her arms a dead Love hiy» 

Qose nestled as in sleep ; 
She held it in a mother-way» 

Yet silence could not keep» — 
** It wounded me/^ she oft would say» 

** Ere death its soul did reap/' 

Yeat on her breast so smooth and white. 

Like red wine on the snow. 
The wound Iiad gaped upon the night ; 

She had not seemed to know, 
[220] 



But when the morning came with light 
She looked^ and It was so. 

Far, far upon the shadow-road^ 
nSSId shapes all thin and stark^ 

The wound upon her breast It glowed 
Like to a dying spark 

That fades upon Its last abode» 
And melts Into the dark* 
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The Night of Rain 

One night of rain I left my bed 
And In the storm I strode; 

The rain it f ett untH my feet 
Went sip-sop In the road* 

Bttt soon I saw the winking fight 

Of goodman Noggin's inn. 
And weU I knew the fire was bright. 

The wood high In the bin* 

Ho, I wiU cast the dice, qtfoth I, 

And I wiU drink my fill. 
And the storm wiU stop ere I shaU try 

My strength against its will. 

Yet even as I spoke, a Thing 
Walked blackly at my side, 
[ 222] 



And tanned my face with batlike wing. 
And laaghed with gloating pride. 

Then, thotfgh I saw old Naggings light, 
I turned me back and stayed 

Safe in my bed that tempted night. 
And cttrsed a while — ^and prayed* 
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Evening 
(To G. L so 

The Sim's long hour of passion has ta'en flighty 
The wind Is sleeping^ and the drowsy flowers 
Droop softly* All the little petulant showers. 
That fret the earth with bitter-sweet deUght, 
Have fled before the Night's approaching train 
In swiftly vanished bubbles of bright rain. 

A blur of green and gray the meadow lies. 
And the dim patch of woodland, where Is heard 
The tender call of a remonstrant bird — 

As If she cried to the far Mysteries 

To keep her brooding nest, where younglings lay. 

Serene and safe until the coming day« 

Another wistful sound Is In the air 
Here where the brook has dalUed all day long* 
Now In the vesper changes of Its song 
[224] 



It has embodied^ too, a patient prayer. 

And its mute rocks are altars whence to raise 

The old rich choral of its evening praise* 

Mayhap on yonder distant evening star 

Is heard the hymning of this humble stream, — 
The bird^s appealing murmur in her dream 
Is carried by the friendly ether far 
From reahn to reahn, to Join the mighty cry 
Of all created things to God on high* 

How quiet is the air I What spirit hath 
Hidden within the shadows, that my feet 
Pause in half -fright at what I next may 
meet 
Around the turning of the misty path, — 
Some genie of the evening on his round. 
Treading before me guiltless of a sound ? 

Or some sad wanderer seeking here surcease 
From life's vexation, lifting up his heart 
Until of Evening he becomes a part, 
[225] 



Lost in its primal wonder and its peace. 
Ah^ may he feel God's hand tspon his brow 
Blessing and cheering him — ^as I do now. 



[226] 
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